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In London last Saturday: some of the demonstrators in Whitehall at the start of the sit-down 
protest against nuclear weapons. The Committee of 100’s supporters were stopped just after passing 
the Cenotaph (left) on their way to Parliament Square. They sat down in the road and shortly 


afterwards the police arrested over 800—about one third of them. 


photo: Austin Underwood 











Hundreds defy New York CD alert 


ACROSS the USA last Friday after- 

"noon the nation came to a halt and 
took cover during the coast-to-coast 
civil defence exercise which was aimed 
at “dispelling public fatalism and 
apathy towards a possible nuclear 
attack.” 


There were some, however, who did not 
take cover. The New York Times reported: 
“The largest protest here (in New York) 
was in City Hall Plaza. A group of ‘pro- 
testers marshalled by the Civil Defence 
Protest Committee refused to take cover 
when ordered. Thirty-eight men and eight 
women among 700 or 800 demonstrators 
were arrested .. . they were charged with 
violating the State’s Civil Defence Law. 

“Three young men were arrested and 
charged with disorderly conduct when they 


lay down in front of the two police patrol 
wagons that were hauling the demonstrators 
away. 


“The police ignored demonstrations by 
500. students at Columbia University and 
150 at City College. . . There were scattered 
demonstrations elsewhere in the ‘metro- 
politan. area. 

“Mayor Wagner, surveying the motion- 
less cars and deserted streets of the Times 
Square area, said: ‘Apparently people are 
more concerned now about the international 
situation.’” 


Arthur Harvey reports for Peace News 
that the four (not three) men who tried to 
obstruct the police wagon were Donald 
Martin, Victor Richman, Peter. Friedlander 
and David Sider. Among those arrested 


were organisers Ralph DiGia, David Mc- 


C.N.D. SPRING FAIR 


fir» / ST. PANCRAS TOWN HALL 
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SATURDAY, MAY 6 


Reynolds. and Robert Gilmore: At the 
Night Court the magistrate, who was not 
sympathetic, did nothing but fix bail and 
subsequent hearing dates. 


“Tn the north-east,” writes Arthur 
Harvey, “ early reports showed 61 arrests in 
New York City, 18 in Durham, New Hamp- 
shire, 11 in Hartford, Connecticut, seven 
summonses in Madison, New Jersey, one in 
Princeton, one in Hoboken, four in Spring 
Valley, New York, two in Norwich, Con- 
necticut, two in. Middletown, Connecticut, 
and six in Plainfield, New Jersey.” 

Those arrested at Plainfield were six 
Quakers who had been holding a Meeting 
for Worship. When the alert sounded they 
came out from the Meeting House and 
stood in protest on the lawn, where they 
were arrested. 


a third of the 


demonstrators 


PEACE NEWS REPORTER 


"THE police told the Committee of 100 last Satur- 

‘day that they estimated that 2,500 people took 
part in the demonstration in Central London against 
nuclear weapons. 
and taken to police stations after their route to Par- 


Of these over 800 were arrested 


liament Square had been blocked. The 
remainder continued a mass sit-down 
in Whitehall surrounded by hundreds 
of police. 

Bow Street Magistrates Court held 
a record marathon sitting on Saturday 
evening, and demonstrators have been 
continuing to attend court throughout 
this week to be fined for offences under 
the Metropolitan Act of 1839. 

The civil disobedience demonstration 
was organised as a follow-up to the 
Committee’s Ministry of Defence sit- 
down on February 18. At that first 
mass protest about 4,000 demonstrators 
were allowed to surround the Ministry 
on the pavements for three hours led 
by Bertrand Russell and the Rev. 
Michael Scott. Last Saturday about 
3,000 police were on the scene and 
prevented the demonstrators reaching 
Parliament Square. 

Story, messages, comments and pictures 
on pages 4 and 8 and a supplement. 
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replies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 
Please send advertisements by first post Monday. 
CONCERTS 

RECITAL by the choir of Friends School, Saffrom 
Walden, and the Maclaghten Quartet. Schubert’s 
Quintet in C_major (op 163); Bach’s Cantata No. 34; 
Motets by Palestrina and others. Friends House, 
Euston Road, N.W.1,. Tuesday, May 9, 7.30 p.m. 
Tickets 10s., 7s. 6d., 5s. from Friends Book Centre 
(same address) or at door. In aid of Quaker work 


overseas. 
MEETINGS 
MEETING ROOMS AVAILABLE at Peace News 
offces, seat 10—40, -very- reasonable charges, re- 
freshment facilities, piano. Apply The Warden, 5 


Caledonian Rd., King’s Cross, London, N.1. 
KING’S WEIGH HOUSE CHURCH, Duke St. 
@ond St. Tube). Sunday, May 7, 11 a.m., 6.30 


“The Worid’s May 


p.m., Rev. Claud) Coltman: 

Day.” : 
ONE WORLD, ONE PEOPLE: On a basis of 

Common Ownership. An affirmation of Socialist 


can we build a society that 


Internationalism. How 7 


meets the needs of human beings—uncorrupted 
the pressures of commerce and profit ? How can we 
strip ALL governments of ALL their weapons? 
You are cordially invited to put questions and con- 
tribute to discussion at Denison House, 296, Vaux- 
hall Bridge Road, S.W.1. 7.15 p.m. Sunday, 7th 
May. Admission free. Socialist Party of Great 
ol (b. 1861): A C 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE (b. 1 4 ‘en- 
tenary Tribute to the Man and his Message by 
Vadikkan V. Alexander, B.A., Sunday, 11 a.m., 
May 7. Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. 
Society of Friends (Quakers), Friends Ho., Euston 
Rd., N.W.1. Sunday, May 7, 6.30 p.m. Re-creation 
through Worship.” Speaker: Kathleen M. Ashford. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


DEVON—Guests received. Bed and breakfast. 
Garage, nr. Sea. Coombe Walter, Abbotsham. 


SMERE, Westmorland. Come to Rothay 
‘es comfortable veRe ei Le eee 
the lovel ake District, fo - 
et get nay and relaxation. 20 years 
good food in plenty. Proprietress: 
Ysabel James. Brochure on request. : ; 
WICK: Visit the Lake District for your 
ae this year. Highfield Vegetarian Guest House, 
yee Heads, . offers beautiful scenery, good food, 
eomfort » and friendly atmosphere. 508 or 
write—Mr. and ; Norman Lusby. ; 
NEWQUAY. Corisande Guest House, open until 
Oct. Beautifully situated. Very reasonable terms. 
Tilustrated brochure No. 4 free: Douglas Bishop, 
*« Littlestone,”” Ashcombe. Road, Dawlish. Tel..: 
Dawlish 2151. v.' onl 
AX HOUSE, offers you individual attention, 
work vegetarian and “non-vegetarian food. 
and C. Centrally situated, within easy reach of sea. 
17 Melville Rd., Hove 2 (70945). 
PERSONAL ; 
DUPLICATING, verbatim shorthand, __ typing 
(tapes, etc.), translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beacons- 
field Road, London, N.1L. ENTerprise 3324. 
JS HAPPINESS in community living for you? 
S.A.B. Soc/Chr. 4 Ouse Street, Salford 5. 


MEET INTERESTING PEOPLE through informal 
hospitality of the Marriage Club. Both London 


reputation for 


el. 


invi hite. 
and country members invited. Mrs. Prue W! 2 
14 Parliament Hill, London, N.W.3. . é 
LUS-FIVE DUPLICATING. New Service for 
alae: magazines, newsletters, etc. Ask for 
cles and. quotation. Box, No. 387 


ba £5 ES 


_Sit-down strategy 


i\ ICHAEL RANDLE in the first column 

of -his article (PN, April 21) equates 
“the people ” on whose behalf Alan Lither- 
land is willing to undertake civil disobedi- 
ence with all the men, women and children 
the world over who are threatened by 
modern preparation for war. Thereby, to 
my mind, he makes a good. case for relevant 
civil disobedience. 


By “relevant civil disobedience” I mean 
that the passer-by can grasp that a protest 
is being made against modern war. 

The demonstration outside the rocket base 
and the sit-down outside the Ministry of 
Defence seemed to me relevant and_there- 
fore legitimate and right. To sit down in 
Parliament Square seems ‘to me irrelevant, 
and I doubt if publicity can overcome this 
weakness. 


I rejoice that the Committee of 100 
should experiment and learn from experi- 
ence, but it is important that they should 
use their brains too. Can Michael Randle 
tell me how I am to explain to intelligent 
and sympathetic onlookers the value of sit- 
ting down in Parliament Square; why in 
fact I am wrong, if I am, in believing it to 
be irrelevant and therefore stupid ?—JOAN 
F. LAYTON, Back Flat, 85 Fortis Green, 
London, N.2, 


Michael Randle writes: J agree that civil 
disobedience must be relevant to be effec- 
tive. 1 am not convinced, however, that this 
means that only “ direct action” at nuclear 
establishments and rocket bases is valid. 
Obstructions at symbolic points—the De- 
fence Ministry, the Houses of Parliament— 
can also make their point. There is also a 
case for more general obstruction and de- 
fiance in a society which is so closely 
geared to the production of nuclear 
weapons, and which is drifting to destruc- 
tion. I should like to see this point dis- 
cussed at greater length some time. 


‘The meaning of unilateralism’ 


(CHRISTOPHER FARLEY (PN, April 14) 

appeared not to know the text of the 
resolution from Crewe which was adopted 
by CND Annual Conference: “That the 
Campaign while having as its immediate 





objective the renunciation of nuclear 
strategy by Great Britain calls on every 
country. which possesses nuclear weapons, 
including the United States and the Soviet 
Union, to renounce them unilaterally and 
pledges its support for any organisation or 
individuals working in good faith to per- 
suade their Governments to renounce 
nuclear strategy.,MALCOLM PITTOCK 
(Secretary, Crewe CND), 232 Nantwich Rd., 
Crewe. 


Germany’s ‘ Aldermaston’ 


N order to complete the report on the 

German “ Aldermaston” march I would 
like to give you some notes on our march 
from Miltenberg to Stuttgart. 


As reported already, we were not allowed 
to use the main roads either in Bavaria or 
in Wiirttemberg. Our plan to start our 
march on Good Friday was also frustrated 
“ because of the strong religious holiday ”— 
so the police said. So we had to cover by- 
streets and even field paths, but the spirit of 
our group (in the beginning between 100 
and 200 members, actually much more than 
expected) grew with the windy and rainy 
weather. 


In Heilbronn the police did not allow us 
to carry the posters: “ Training on nuclear 
weapons means training for mass murder “3 
and ‘Rather co-existence than no exist- 
ence”), No reason was given for this. 


On Easter Monday our column was grow- 
ing rapidly, in spite of the bad weather. 
Due to the very little time for preparations, 
the bad weather and other difficulties, we 


did not expect more than 300 participants” 


when reaching Stuttgart, To our surprise on 
the city border the number had increased to 
over 600, with Professor Gerhard Goll- 
witzer and Pastor Rudolf Daur right in the 
front, 


A crowd of nearly 3,000 people welcomed 
us with cheers and applause (according to 


HOMAGE TO TAGORE 





newspapers: 250 marchers and 600 at the 
meeting were taking part !). 


Our first ‘‘ Aldermaston ” was a promising 
start for more non-violent actions in future. 
Enclosed please find a photo I have taken 


during the march.—ALFRED KNAUS, 
Esslingen a.N., Hirschlandstr, 164, W. 
Germany. 


Bassas 





Reader Alfred Knaus’ picture of Ger- 
many’s “ Aldermaston.” 








Send notices to arrive first post Monday. Include 
Date, TOWN, Time, Place (hall, street); nature of 
event; speakers, organisers (and secretary’s address). 


Friday, May 5 





~ NEWQUAY. Corisande Guest House, open Until 
Oct. Roautifully situated. Very reasonable terms. 
Tilustrated brochure No. 4 free: Douglas Bishop, 

‘Ashcombe. Road, Dawlish. Ket..: 


“* Littlestone,”’ 

Dawlish 2151. 4 
PAX HOUSE, offers you individual attention, 

comfort, vegetarian and non-vegetarian food. 


d C. Centrally situated, within easy reach of sea. 
7 Melville Rd., Hove 2 (70945). 


PERSONAL } 
DUPLICATING, | verbatim shorthand, _ typing 
(tapes, etc.), translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beacons- 


field Road, London, N.11. ENTerprise 3324. 

IS HAPPINESS in community living for you? 
S.A.E. Soc/Chr. 4 Ouse Street, Salford 5. : 

MEET INTERESTING PEOPLE through informal 
hospitality of the Marriage Club. Both London 
and country members invited. Mrs. Prue White, 
14. Parliament Hill, London, N.W.3. ; 

PLUS-FIVE DUPLICATING. New Service for 
circulars, magazines, newsletters, etc.» Ask for 
samples and quotation. Box No. 887. 

ROOM WANTED _to rent suitable for Pottery, 
easy reach N.W.8. CUNningham. 1834. 

CARPET. FITTERS, ‘cleaners and repairers. New 
carpets direct from wholesalers. Phone : TEM 2776 
day time or FOR 3880 nights. Thames, Carpet Co., 
16 New Row, W.C.2 

THE WORLD League Against Vivisection and for 
the Protection of Animals opposes all cruelty and 
violence. Details from: 5 North View, S.W.19. 


URGENT.—Voluntary helpers required at Peace 
News office, Wednesday evenings and Thursday 
motnings, for packing, and despatch of paper. 5, 
Caledonian Road, King’s Cross, London, N.1: 

WAR’ RESISTERS INTERNATIONAL  welcomies 
gifts of foreign, stamps. Please send, to WRI, 88 
Park Ave., Enfield, Middlesex. 

LITERATURE 


‘* AHINSA "’ (Non-Violence, Non-Slaughter), The 
world-wide monthly publication for Ethical, Vege- 
tarians, Vegans, Hygienists, Pacifists. U.S. and 


Anywhere else in the world, 7s. 


Canada, $3 a year. ) 
American Vegan 


or equivalent. Stamps accepted. 
Society, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
BRITAIN'’S OLDEST SOCIALIST WEEKLY— 
vigorous, forthright and consistently against war— 
the ‘‘ Socialist Leader.’’ Indispensable. to members 
of the PPU who want up-to-date information of 
home and world politics. Threepence weekly. Ob- 
tainable from your newsagent or from 48 Dundas 
St., Glasgow, C.1., and 6 Endsleigh St., London, 


CA. 

“7 IBERTE,” the French pacifist monthly. 16s. 
a year post free from Housmans Bookshop, 5 
Caledonian Road, King’s Cross, London, N.1 

QUAKERISM Information and literature  re- 
gpeciing. the Faith and Practice of the Religious 
Society of Friends, free on application to Friends 
Home Service Cttee., Friends House, Euston Rd., 
London, N.W.1. 2 

THE BAPTIST PACIFIST FELLOWSHIP. invites 
our support. For details of membership write : 
hey, Leslie Worsnip, 63 Loughborough Rd., Quorn, 


Leics. 
BUSINESS. AND. FINANCE 

PAY for motor and all insurances but generally 
not so much! A. M. Pay & Co., 45 Bulwer Rd., 
LEYtonstone 8081. 

EDUCATION 

SPEAKING AND WRITING lessons (correspond- 
ence, visit) 5s. Dorothy Matthews, BA, 32  Prim- 
rose Hill Rd., London, N.W.3. PRImrose 5686. 

WE REQUIRE HELPERS to join our community 
and live in, two as Teacher-Assistant Housemothers 
or fathers, one as assistant housemother, one to do 
cooking, and one to do gardening. All should be 
interested in working with difficult children and in 
studying the methods of Rudolf Steiner. Please 
write the Principal, Drayton Manor School, Sher- 
field-on-Lodden, Basingstoke, Hants. 

SITUATIONS VACANT 

SHORTHAND-TYPIST/SECRETARY required, for 
small national office of pioneer voluntary social 
service. Responsible work in interesting worth while 
cause, 35-hour week. 3 weeks holiday. Starting 
salary £525-£550 per annum. Apply Family Service 
Units, 36, St. Mary’s Grove, N.1. 
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“The meaning of unilateralism’ 


(CHRISTOPHER FARLEY (PN, April 14) 

appeared not to know the text of the 
resolution from Crewe which was adopted 
by CND Annual Conference: “That the 
Campaign while having as its immediate 


did not expect more than 300 participants” j% 


when reaching Stuttgart. To our surprise on 
the city border the number had increased to 
over 600, with Professor Gerhard Goll- 
witzer and Pastor Rudolf Daur right in the 
front, 


A crowd of nearly 3,000 people welcomed 
us with cheers and applause (according to 


HOMAGE TO TAGORE 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL 


Monday, May 8, 1961 at 7.30 p.m. 


In the chair: 
H. E. Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 


F2 EADINGS from Tagore by Dame Sybil Thorndike, Sir 


Lewis Casson. Ind 


ian Music and Songs by Mrs. 


Rajeswari (Vasudev) Dutta, India’s famous Tagore 
singer, who is coming specially from India for the 


celebration. 


TIcKETs 10s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 5s. and 2s. 6d., available at:— 


ONCERT : THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA, conductor: Sir Adrian Boult; Fantasia on a 
Theme of Thomas Tallis, Vaughan Williams; Chamber 


Symphony based on an 


India theme (world premiére), 


John Mayer; Enigma Variations, Elgar; British National 
Anthem; Indian National Anthem (written by Rabin- 


dranath Tagore). 


ICKETS 10s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 5s. and 2s. 6d., available at.— 


1 Box Office, Royal 


Albert Hall, Kensington, $.W.7. 


(KEN 8212), from 10 a.m.; Also from 2 T.C.C.C., 31a 
John Adam Street, W.C.2. (TRA 6465 and TRA 2110); 
3 Convener, T.C.C.C., Meeting and Concert Commit- 
tee, 338-40 Salisbury Square House, Salisbury Square, 


E:C4..( FLE 1821). 








Reader Alfred Knaus’ picture of Ger- 
many’s “ Aldermaston.” 





Send notices to arrive first post Monday. Include 
Date, TOWN, Time, Place (hall, street); nature of 
event; speakers, organisers (and secretary’s address). 

Friday, May 5 


LONDON, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Ho., Bush 
Rd,, Leytonstone. Discussion, ‘‘ The Economic. Case 


for Nuclear Disarmament,’’ opened by Norman 
Willis. _CND. 
LONDON, W.C.1: 1.15-2 p.m. Friends Inter- 


national Centre, 32 Tavistock Sq. Lunch-time.talks,: 
John N. Reedman, Director of UN» Information 
Centre ‘‘ News Commentary.’ SoF. 


Saturday, May 6 


LONDON, N.W.1: 2.30 to 9.30 p.m. St, Pancras 
Town Hall. London Region CND. Spring Fair. 
Adm. by ticket Is. 


LONDON, S.W.4: 3 p.m. Lecture Hall, Clapham 
Baths, Clapham, Manor St. (mr. Clapham North 
tube). John Bowyer: ‘‘ World Government.’’ Adm. 
free. Christian Socialist Movement. 


Sunday, May 7 


EONDON, W.1: 4 p.m. Hyde Park Corner. 
Air Mtg. for Worship. SoF. 


LONDON, W.C.1: 11 a.m. Conway Hall, Red 
Lion | Sq. *“ Rabindranath Tagore: A Centenary 
Tribute to the Man and his Message"; Vadikkan V. 
Alexander, B.A, South Place Ethical Soc. 


Monday, May 8 


LONDON, S.W.7: 7.30 Royal Albert Hall, Kens- 
ington. ‘*Homage to Tagore.’’ Readings from 
Tagore by Dame Sybil Thorndike, Sir Lewis Casson. 
The London Symphony Orchestra, Sir Adrian Boult. 
Tickets 10s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 5s. and 2s, 6d. from Box 
Office, Royal Albert Hall. (KEN 8212.) 


Tuesday, May 9 


LONDON, N.W.1: 7.30 p.m. Friends Ho., Euston 
Rd. Concert in aid of Friends service overseas. 
The Saffron Walden Choir and MacNaughton 
Quartet : works of Schubert, Palestrina and Bach. 


SoF. 
Thursday, May 11 
LONDON, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Ho., Bush 
Rd., Leytonstone. David Elliott: ‘* 19th Century 
French Painting.’’ E. 10 and E, 11 PPU. 


Friday, May 12 
BRISTOL : 7.30 p.m. Horfield Friends’ Mtg., 300 
Gloucester Rd. Pacifist Fortnight Campaign, plans 
and brief AGM report. PPU. 


SATURDAY, May 13 
ECCLES, Lancs.: 3-6 p.m. Friends Mtg. Ho., 
Half Edge La. PFC Bring and Buy Sale. Proceeds 
in aid of Campaign Funds. Refreshments. PPU. 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS: 3 p.m. Parish Hall, 
Kent’s Bank Rd., ‘‘ Experiences in Two Wars ’’; 
Mrs. W. Parsons, O.B.E. Grange Peace Group. § 

LONDON, W.1: 3 p.m. Wigmore Hall, Wigmore 
St. Recital by Wilfred Brown (Tenor) and John 
Williams (Guitar). Tickets may be obtained from 
Christian Action, 2 Amen Crt., E.C.4.. (WELbeck 


2141.) 
Sunday, May 14 
LONDON, N.1: 3.30 p.m. 5 Caledonian Rd., 
Universal Religion-Pacifist Fellowship. Discourse : 
Arlo Tatum, ‘‘ Impressions of Hinduism.’’ 


Open 





By Sybil Morrison 
Language of 
violence 


when such people are a_ public 
menace there is only one way of coping 
with them—a way that they understand 
only too well—Letter in The Daily Tele- 
graph, May 1. 


"THESE words, demanding the re- 

introduction of corporal punish- 
ment into Britain’s penal system, are 
remarkably reminiscent of popular 
opinion before and during the two 
world wars and during the “ cold war.’ 


It was constantly said that the Kaiser and 
his Prussian Army could only understand 
one thing, and. that was violence; the same 
reiteration that Hitler could only understand 
the language of violence followed during 
the pre-second world, war years; after the 
second world war Stalin, whose language of 
violence had suited quite well as’ an ally, 
had to be answered in ‘“‘ his own language,” 
and now it is said that Khrushchev can only 
be approached ‘by way of the laeeee of: 
nuclear annihilation. 


The vicious circle which is: achieved» by 
the idea of using the same»methods»as”the 
person, or nation, with whose methods you, 
in fact, profoundly disagree, ‘is completely 
unreasoning and illogical, as well as im- 
moral and unethical. A circle is something 
that any schoolchild knows has no end, and 
unless, at some stage, efforts are NW: to 
break a vicious one, then it can go on and 
on, probably gaining momentum, and creat- 
ing a worse and more atrocious situation as 
it) goes. 


Those who are so vociferously demanding 
the. return of cczporal punishment seem to 
close their minds entirely to any, evidence 
which proves that fear of corporal punish- 
ment has in fact not deterred the violent 
offender, and that quite often it has created 
a resentment and a desire for revenge upon 
a society that has inflicted ‘the pain and 
humiliation, and‘ this has led’ to more 
violence, not less. 


iniquitous.” 





SELECTIVE PATRONS = > 


WEAR DOWN 


JOB. BANS © 


AST August, as reported in PN, 400 American Negro preachers in Phila- 
delphia announced from their pulpits that they were calling to’a halt the 
Selective Patronage Programme directed at the Tasty Baking pe cel of 


Philadelphia. The campaign, which 
had begun last May; called for, the 
Negro community, in Philadelphia, to 
withdraw their custom from, the Com- 
pany until equal. job opportunies for 
Negroes were offered by the Company. 
By August the campaign had. ‘suc- 
ceeded: 


Rev. Leon H., Sullivan of , Philadelphia 
writes that. since then the Selective Patronage 
Programme has opened up job opportunities 
for Negroes with the Coca Cola Company, 
the Gulf Refining Company, the Mobile Oil 
Company, the General Baking Company, 
the Pepsi Cola Company, the Esso Standard 
Oil Company, the Cities Service Refining 
Company, and the Atlantic Refining Com- 





Fellowship Party 
conference 


FRESOLUTIONS on. Cuba, surtax, 

~~ ynilateral disarmament, South 
Africa and civil defence were features 
of ‘the sixth Annual Conference of the 
Fellowship’ Party held on Saturday, 
April 22. 


The Fellowship Party chairman for 1961- 
62 is Albert Leaper. John Loverseed is 
Président, and ‘the’ vice-presidents’ are Lady 
Clare Annesley, Donald Swann,’ Stuart 
Morris and Sybil Morrison: 


Ronald Mallone (Fellowship Party candi- 
date for Woolwich: West in 1959)»moved the 
resolution’ deploring’ a Budget»: which 
“ besides. wasting’ £1;650,000,000 on weapons 
that cannot protect our country from 
fuclear ‘war, relieves the well-to-do of pay- 
ing much of their surtax, at the expense of 
the poorer sections of the community. The 
raising of the level at which surtax is 
charged makes the increased health service 
and prescription charges even more 





pany, all of which concerns ‘had records of 


exclusion of Negro labour.’ 


Leon H. Sullivan continues: “Over the 
past month we have been engaged in a 
Selective Patronage Programme against the 
Sun Oil Company, one of the largest oil 
enterprises in the nation. This company 
had a record of exclusion.as far,as Negroes 
were. concerned, except in, certain .“ Negro 
jobs’ that were found. in ithe company, re- 
finery. i ie 


Assurance 


“There were only a toler fausabel of 
Negroes working in the vast office staff and 
not a single Negro driving a single Sun Oil 
gasoline or oil truck... We’ requested of, the 
company that twenty-five Negroes be added 
to its office staff, three Negro truck drivers, 
and at least one salesman. We?algos-te- 
quested the assurance that in the future 
there would be equal job opportunities’ and 
fair job distribution for our people in. all 
categories of the company’s operation. As 
stated, the campaign has béen going on for 
one month. It appears that the campaign 
will last at least until June 1. 


* Already, though; the: Sun Oil fore cumabi is 
beginning to hire Negroes, as.at the moment 
of this writing, twelve:Negroes have+ been 


hited»: This iis ca fantastic mumber® ini the, , 


light':of the fact that» it: was ‘unexpected by 
any persons who had some knowledge of 


the’ Sun ‘Oil Company's reluctance td ‘hire 
Negroes in‘ these‘ sensitive » positions. 
Philosophy 


“ Already ithe’ movement is catching’ 'on 
across the country.» The philosophy of the 
movement is based on the premise that we 
eannot in good moral conscience remain 
silent. while..members. of. our.congregations 
patronise companies that ‘ discriminate 
against our people. We are entering into 
this activity to safeguard democracy. We 
know that somewhere along the line in 
every area of employment opportunity in 
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Sterling» worth 


THE Budget, said Mr, 
Selwyn Lioyd, will 
show the world that 
Britain “intends to 
strengthen the Pound.” 

This is. good .news. 
However, they differ on 
other points, Our econo- 
mic pundits have always 
insisted that whatever 
happens we never need worry so long as 
we've got a Strong Pound, 

Those of you who didn’t take Economics 
at night school probably think that, means 
printing £1 notes on thicker paper. Not so. 
It means. stabilising the exchange value of 
the £ on the world markets, so that, while 
on your foreign coach tours, you don’t have 
to keep asking, “ How many shillings to the 
franc this morning ? ” 

It means being able. to look the dollar. ani 
the reichsmark in the face and put your 
tongue out, 

The Pound is the source of our strength. 

In times of°doubt and danger, when the cry 
goes up, “ Stands England where she did ? ” 
pat comes the answer from the Oracle: 
“No, but the Pound does.” And Britain 
breathes-again, 
“TI well recall how, in 1932, when the slump 
was.at, its worst, and even the Goyernorjof 
the Bank of England confessed, “ The 
economic problem is beyond me,” Sir Hil- 
ton Young, Minister of Health, stood up at 
a City banquet and uttered these stirring 
words: “The Pound has been more stable 
than gold’ itself. Sterling has’ ben found to 
have’ an! inherent stability of its own, based 
on the ‘stability of our rational institutions 
and our national character.” 

And Britain’s, hope and courage revived. 
Or should: have,. 

Yes, my. friends, the Pound 3 is the rock of 
our, salvation, Which reminds me of the 
ship’s captain who, when his ship split in 
half on .a rock, addressed his .crew. thus : 
“The problem of saving the ship is beyond 
me, but you will be relieved to know ‘that 
the rock on which we have split remains 
stable.” 

i mention all this because with Péiée 
News it’s the other way round,’ Everything 
about PN is stable except its sterling basis. 


B, J. BOOTHROYD 
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ing a worse and more atrocious situation as 
it! goes. 
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Those who are so vociferously demanding 
the return of cczporal punishment seem to 
close their minds entirely to any evidence 
which proves that fear of corporal punish- 
ment has in fact not deterred the violent 
offender, and that quite often it has created 
a resentment and a desire for revenge upon 
a society that has inflicted the pain and 
humiliation, and’ this’ has Jed to more 
violence, not less. 


* 


“ Next time,” said one “thug” after the 
punishment, “I'll see-I don’t get caught”; 
“ next time,” said another, “Ill only take a 
cosh.” These remarks are only a few of 
those overheard, and the operative words 
are “next time.” There was, in fact, no 
deterrent effect. 


In all the thousands of years that war has 
been used as a method there is no evidence 
of nations being deterred from making war 
or taking part in war through the “ punish- 
ment” of defeat: Indeed, the fact that 
Germany was defeated in the first world 
war set the feet of the German people upon 
the path which ultimately led them to sup- 
port Hitler, who offered that they should be 
revenged. 


From the aftermath of the second world 
war has arisen the enormous military power 
of the USSR, and yet another situation of 
conflict and tension is. involved in the 
vicious circle. Those who say: “ give them 
a taste of their own medicine” in relation 
to “thugs,” have the same mentality and 
the same outlook as those who insist that 
the only way to “talk ” to Russia is in their 
own language, the language of violence. 


This is nothing more than to admit to 
having no ideas beyond the use of means 
believed to be evil, and moreover, cate- 
gorically denounced as evil. The result of 
this refusal to think in any other terms than 
blow for blow, violence for violence, has 
led. the nations of the world (called “ great ” 
because of military prowess only), to the 
position today in which peoples are threat- 
ened with the possibility of total extinction. 


To demand security from this menace of 
annihilation is a natural reaction, and per- 
haps it is natural to believe that the threat 
arises from the existence of the weapon. 
This, however, is completely erroneous; the 
threat arises from acceptance of the method, 
and from belief in countering violence with 
violence, and evil with. evil. 


If the vicious circle is ever to be cut’ it 
must be by the abolition of the method and 
a fresh approach to all the problems. 


President, and the Vice-presicents ave Lay 
Clare Annesley, Donald Swann,’ Stuart 
Morris and Sybil Morrison: 


Ronald Mallone (Fellowship Party candi- : 


date for Woolwich West in 1959) moved the 
resolution’. deploring’ a Budget which 
“ besides. wasting’ £1,650,000,000 on weapons 
that cannot protect our country from 
nuclear ‘wat, relieves the well-to-do of pay- 
ing much of their surtax, at the expense.of 
the poorer sections of the community. The 
raising of the level at which surtax is 
charged makes the increased health service 
and prescription charges even more 
iniquitous.” 

The resolution calling on the Govern- 
ment to work in the UN to prevent inter- 
vention by any nation in the internal affairs 
of Cuba was moved by Donald Swann and 
Derek Walker. 


Stuart Morris and Derek Walker moved 
that “this Conference records its conviction 
that, failing immediate agreement on total 
world disarmament, our nation should 
prove its will for peace by total unilateral 
disarmament.” é 


The London address of the Fellowship 
Party is. 141 Woolacombe Road, London, 
S.E.3. 


CHURCH COUNCIL ON 
THE « DETERRENT’ 


[HE British Council of. Churches has 

published a pamphlet called The Valley 
of Decision, compiled by a group set up. by 
the Council to consider the moral aspects 
of disarmament. It is not a policy docu- 
ment, but is intended to stimulate discussion. 


“On the balance of risks,” the’ pamphlet 
says, “it appears to us that the possession 
both by’ the West and by the Communist 
bloc of ‘the ultimate deterrent’ .-!. offers 
the best hope, not only of avoiding all-out 
war, but on gaining gradual agreement on 
disarmament and other issues.” 


It continues: “ Since avoiding all-out war 
is a common interest of the USA and the 
USSR and everyone else, the two giants 
might agree to keep the deterrent with an 
explicit or. implicit . understanding — that 
neither would use it first.” 


The pamphlet approves of a fruitful ten- 
sion between the “ Few.” (prophetic, radical, 
active) and, the. ‘“ Many,” (conservative, 
attached, to,the present). It:is.implied that 
neither. is right on its;own.. Each needs the 
other. 


the Sun Oil Company’s reluctance to ‘hire 
Negroes in‘ these‘ sensitive ” positions. 


Philosophy 


“ Already ithemovement is ‘catching ‘on 
across the country.» The philosophy ‘of: the 
movement is based on the premise that we 
cannot in good moral conscience remain 
silent. while..members. of. our,congregations 
patronise companies that ‘ discriminate 
against our people. We are entering into 
this activity to safeguard democracy. We 
know that somewhere along the line in 
every area of employment opportunity in 
America we must demonstrate full integra- 
tion or else parties who wish to see.us 
divided will ‘ feast’ upon our inability to do 
so. We know that this is one of the keys 
to making democracy live in ‘America. 
Although many companies will be angered 
because of our activities initially, we have 
learned that once these companies have 
complied with our requests, there is only 
admiration for the movement and open 
admittance that it was a good thing for all. 


“We still do not know how far we will 
go, but you can be sure that within a year 
or two every large urban community in 
America will be affected by what we are 
doing here. We operate without a desig- 
nated chairman, without a treasury, without 
any formal organisation. There is an 
amazing unity among us. To us, this is a 
part of preaching the Gospel. The Negro 
preachers of Philadelphia are walking with 
a new dignity and with a new assurance of 
a brighter future for all of our children.” 





ND CANDIDATE 


John Taylor, of Bromley, Kent, is standing 
as nuclear disarmament candidate for 
Plaistow Ward in the Bromley’ Borough 
Council elections’on May 11. 


our, salvation, hich reminds me oi tie 
ship’s captain who, when his ship split in 
half on .a.-rock, addressed his .crew. thus: 
“The problem of saving the ship is beyond 
me, but you will be relieved to know that 
the rock on which we have split remains 
stable.” aie 
1 mention all this because with Peace 
News it’s the other way round, Everything 
about PN is stable except its sterling basis. 
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Please make cheques, etc., payable to 
Lady Clare Annesley, Treasurer, Peace 
News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


A UN Peace Corps 

HE Student Peace Union of the US is 

petitioning President Kennedy to make 

the Peace Corps clearly separate from the 
military policies of “America, and a step 
towards. a constructive foreign policy, 

Three specific suggestions are put for- 
ward: that. the Peace Corps be set up 
through . the United Nations, and. all 
countries be invited to participate; that 
young people with trade skilis, though with- 
out college education, be included; and that 
no political discrimination should be exer- 
cised in the selection of volunteers. 
A COORDING to the Cape Town journal 

Contact) (April .6) the All-African 

Peoples Conference at Cairo made a call 
“to the peoples of Africa to wage a pitiless 
struggle against the use in Africa of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s» Peace Corps of young 
volunteers.” 

Contact added that the Conference felt 
that the purpose of. the Peace. Corps )was 
to conquer'and dominate Africa. 
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The spirit came through admirably 


HE Committee of 100’s second civil 
disobedience action against 
nuclear weapons has received an ex- 
ceptional amount of publicity on 
radio, television and in the press— 
both in Britain and abroad. 

Someone has measured up the newspaper 
column inches and banner headlines and 
stated that Britain’s newspapers gave the 
story more space than the last two Alder- 
maston marches put together. 


After such publicity last Saturday’s story 
will not be repeated here. Suffice it to say 
that: 

@ The police had to turn out a record 
force, and even then the courts and police 
stations were bulging to capacity and ar- 
tests soon had to stop; 

@ The demonstrators maintained through- 
out the sit-down their discipline of non- 
violence and non-co-operation; 








A STRONGER 


FELLOWSHIP 


By the Editor 


IN a discussion marked by a deep sense of responsibility and warm affection 
for all that this newspaper has been able to do for the cause of pacifism 
(and a readiness to forgive, if not forget, its shortcomings), the Peace Pledge 


Union, which is the British section of 
the War Resisters’ International, has 
agreed to arrangements being made to 
establish Peace News as an_ inde- 
pendent newspaper. 


This will not mean a “ separation” from 
old friends, but rather a recognition that the 
struggle for an unarmed world by the 
means of non-violent action is daily bind- 
ing all who take part in it (under whatever 
banner) into a stronger fellowship. 


The paper’s original commitment to 
“serving all who work for peace” remains, 
safeguarded by its Articles of Association 
which declare our objects to be “The 
abolition of war and the promotion of inter- 
national peace by the publication of litera- 
ture and all such other means as the Com- 
pany may think fit.” 

It is to the credit of the Peace Pledge 
Union that they have always wanted Peace 
News to be free to explore and report on 
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in the fields of war preparation, race rela- 
tions, penal reform and civil liberties are 
now being seen as “ practical politics” by 
more and more people in Britain, and we 
hope a similar development is taking place 
in other countries, even though more slowly. 


The picture of an unarmed Britain lead- 
ing the world back from the brink of 
nuclear war is becoming clearer to more 
and more people. To keep this vision 
crystal clear in the years of non-violent 
struggle which lie ahead will remain one of 
the supreme aims of Peace News. 


@ The police for the most part kept their 
patience in difficult circumstances, though 
there were isolated instances of brutality; 


@ And a lot more first-hand experience of 
non-violent action was gained by thousands 
of campaigners—who learned, for example, 
that “going limp” when arrested takes a 
conscious effort. 


Before the action a rally in Trafalgar 
Square was attended by about 5,000 people, 
after which the Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament held a supporting march of about 
600 to Marble Arch via the American Em- 
bassy. 


On leaving Nelson’s column for Parlia- 
ment Square the Committee of 100’s sup- 
porters walked until halted by the police 
and then sat down in the road. It was a 
well-organised, well-disciplined action in 
which the spirit of the protest came through 
admirably. But it cost the Committee of 
100 about £1,000 to mount, and money is 
desperately short. 


If the idea is spreading, however, this is 
a small price to pay. Even the British Goy- 
ernment spends almost £1,000,000 a day on 
nuclear weapons. 





The police begin to carry away non- 
violent demonstrators in Whitehall 
last Saturday. Special coaches and 
lorries were waiting in side streets 


Photo 


before the action. : Will Green 


Bayard Rustin, Executive Secretary of the US War Resisters’ League, addressed 
the Trafalgar Square rally last Saturday afternoon. After the sit-down action he 
told Peace News: 


“WHNHE Parliament Square sit-down was the 

"most significant demonstration in the 
struggle for nuclear disarmament that has 
taken place throughout the world, Like 
Gandhi’s Salt March, it has again demon- 
strated the power 


of non-violent mass 


action, 


“ The State did not dare to apprehend all 
those who courted arrest. It was forced to 
pull out thousands of police. The courts 
will be jammed for a week. 


“Tf such demonstrations continue with 
increased numbers the State will have no 
choice but to accommodate to the views of 


those who are prepared to engage in such 
‘peaceful disorder.’ 


“However, the effect of the sit-down 
reaches beyond the State. It will have an 
effect upon the struggle within the Labour 
Party and it will affect the nature and pro- 
gramme of the Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament. 


“But, beyond all, the Committee of 100 
through this demonstration made it possible 
for thousands to act directly, and this has 
removed the ‘I cannot do anything’ 
Paes and by its adherence to non- 
viofence this demonstration has brought a 
new moral value into the fibre of British 
lite;:’ 
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the pavement squatters were young people 
who obviously do not realise the full im- 
plications of what they are doing.” 


A reply was published on April 28 by 
Ronald Harvey, of London, N.W.3. Mr. 


‘Ineans of non-violent action is daily bind- 
ing all who take part in it (under whatever 
banner) into a stronger fellowship. 


The paper’s. original commitment to 
“ serving all who work for peace” remains, 
safeguarded by its Articles of Association 
which declare our objects to be ‘The 
abolition of war and the promotion of inter- 
national peace by the publication of litera- 
ture and all such other means as the Com- 
pany may think fit.” 

It is to the credit of the Peace Pledge 
Union that they have always wanted Peace 
News to be free to explore and report on 
all the newer trends of pacifist policy and 
action. 


It is felt that to do this effectively when, 
as is the case today, the paper has “ grown 
up” and—all over the world—is being 
looked to for information and inspiration, 
it is necessary that no one organisation in 
any country should have an exclusive right 
to control the paper’s policy in the interests 
of its own programme. 


* 


Wisely, the PPU as a movement has never 
permitted such powers to be used, and now, 
in a developing and revolutionary situation, 
it is removing the last vestiges of sectarian 
control. 


Today pacifists are providing leadership 
in many fields. And Peace News has to 
serve them all. Let us look at the position 
in Britain alone: 


There is PPU member Michael Randle, 
leader and organiser of the Committee of 
100’s activities in Whitehall; Pat Arrow- 
smith with the group marching to the Holy 
Loch; Frank Dawtry, pioneer in penal re- 
form and back-room boy of the campaign 
to abolish capital punishment; Olwen 
Battersby grappling with the vast flood of 
mail now pouring in to War on Want; 
Gerald Holtom, whose deep insight and 
imagination gave the Direct Action Com- 
mittee the “ND” symbol which is today 
sweeping across the Western world (and 
will soon, we hope, be seen on a pacifist- 
led march through Eastern Europe); John 
Barclay with his International Help for 
Children; Michael Scott’s Africa Bureau. . . 


We should weary our readers by con- 
tinuing, but cannot omit Emrys Hughes 
leading the revolt in the House of Com- 
mons, nor, of course, Canon Collins, Dr. 
Soper and many other distinguished church- 
men. 


Pacifist programmes of non-violent action 
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ing the world back from the brink of 
nuclear war is becoming clearer to more 
and more people. To keep this vision 
crystal clear in the years of non-violent 
struggle which lie ahead will remain one of 
the supreme aims of Peace News. 
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those who courted arrest. It was forced to 
pull out thousands of police. The courts 
will be jammed for a week. 


“Tf such demonstrations continue with 
increased numbers the State will have no 
choice but to accommodate to the views of 





Infinite wisdom ? 


"WNHE American press has been asked to 

censor itself. Last week the Adminis- 
tration invited newspapers to consider self- 
censorship in future when operations such 
as the recent landings in Cuba are being 
undertaken. 


The Washington correspondent of The 
Times writes: “The Administration’s case 
would seem to be that subversive and un- 
conventional warfare cannot be waged 
against Communist states and movements if 
the press insists upon its established right to 
publish all the news. . . 


“Mr. James Reston in the New York 
Times on April 26 considered the place of 
the press and thought there was 
nothing in the Government’s handling of 
the Cuban affair to suggest that the press 
should. just look the other way and let 
officials do what they like. He also thought 
that the U2 incident was not exactly a 
recommendation for the infinite wisdom of 
the bureaucracy.” 


Local manufacture 


HE South African Minister of Defence 
announced last week an increase in the 
effective strength of the army, development 
of the planning and intelligence sections, 
and local manufacture of a greater range of 
weapons, 


The Minister, Mr. J. J. Fouche, said that 
the defence force was responsible as much 
for internal as for external security. The 
citizen force rural regiments (known as 
Commandos) are also to be developed. 


In Pretoria, Mr. Odendaal, Administrator 
of the Transvaal, warned South African 
farmers that they must organise their farm- 
ing to become less dependent on African 
labour. He said that the wind of change 
would soon become a cold reality, and con- 
cluded: “I want to emphasise with all the 


power at my command that in your per- 
sonal contact with the native you must be 
human and just. You must hold his good- 
will and not cultivate his hate.” 


The last shall be first... 


JYp'SSILE site workers often make more 

money in the US than Cabinet min- 
isters, report investigators for a Senate 
committee looking into the delay and ex- 
pense in site building. 


The report, published last week, points 
out that in a “ good week” 14 ironworkers 
received £185 (considerably more, than the 
Secretary of Defence), and 90 plumbers and 
pipe-fitters made £130 (more than the major- 
general in charge of the scheme. Labourers 
get up to £101 a week, and | foremen 
labourers £154 a week. 


Non-intervention fast 


OUR Polaris Action pacifists planned to 

begin, on April 30, a two-week vigil 
and fast at the headquarters of Central 
Intelligence Agency in Washington protest- 
ing against US intervention in Cuba. The 
demonstration will call for the end of out- 
side intervention from any source, for 
economic and technical aid to Cuba, for the 
abolition of the CIA, and for mercy from 
Fidel Castro and the Cuban people for the 
captured rebel invaders, The demonstrators, 
sponsored by the Committee for Non-violent 
Action, are pledged to non-violence. 


Organised conformity 


N a letter to The Daily Telegraph the 

Bishop of Willesden expressed his dis- 
quiet at the “organised anarchy” implied 
by the civil disobedience movement. He 
wrote: “I spent the afternoon of February 
18 watching the demonstration and it was 
pathetic to see that the majority of 


through this demonstration made it possible 
for thousands to act directly, and this has 
removed the ‘I cannot do anything’ 


paralysis, and by its adherence to non- 
viofence this demonstration has brought a 
new moral value into the fibre of British 
life.” 
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the pavement squatters were young people 
who obviously do not realise the full im- 
plications of what they are doing.” 


A reply was published on April 28 by 
Ronald Harvey, of ‘London, N.W.3. Mr. 
Harvey wrote: “I, as well as the Bishop, 
look on the proposed civil disobedience 
demonstration (Parliament Square, April 29) 
with distaste. Yet I support it, however 
much I personally dislike the necessity. 


“Tt is increasingly obvious that we do 
not know what we are about with our 


A CONFESSION 





J SPENT 33 years and four 

months in active service .. . 
I helped to make Mexico and 
especially Tampico safe for 
American oil interests in 1914. I 
helped make Haiti and Cuba a 
decent place for the National 
City Bank boys to collect 
revenues in. . . I helped purify 
Nicaragua for the international 
banking house of Brown Bros. 
in 1909-12. I brought light to 
the Dominican Republic for 
American sugar interests in 1916. 
I helped make Honduras “ right ” 
for American frait companies in 
1903. In China in 1927 I helped 
see to it that Standard Oil went 
its way unmolested . . . I was 
rewarded with honours, medals, 
promotion. Looking back on it, 
I feel I might have given Al 
Capone a few hints. 

—Maj. General Smedley D. But- 
ler, US Marine Corps, writing 
in the magazine Common 
Sense, November 1935. 





nuclear weapons. Our world leaders are 
playing with fire and we blindly follow 
them in the name of good order, respect- 
ability and convention. Happily the founder 
of the Bishop’s religion did not so conform.” 
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COMMITTEE OF 1Q0 
"ACTION FOR LIFE. 
PARLIAMEN Reus 


GE pric 29™ 


photo: Austin Underwood 


DECLARATION 


This declaration was posted on the door of the Defence Ministry on February 18 by Earl 
Russell and the Rev. Michael Scott. This action signified the commencement of a campaign 
of non-violent civil disobdience against the nuclear policies of the British Government. 


The nuclear powers of East and West are holding the people of the world to ransom. It 
is time for the people to act. 


Today we are taking positive action against the insane nuclear policies of our Government. 
We demand the immediate scrapping of the agreement to base Polaris carrying submarines in 
Britain. We demand the complete rejection by our country of nuclear weapons and all policies 
and alliances that depend upon them. 


Hitler tried to wipe out a whole people. Today the nuclear tyrants of East and, West threaten 
the entire human race with extinction. 


We call upon people everywhere to rise up against this monstrous tyranny. We call upon 
the scientists to refuse to work on nuclear weapons. We call upon workers to black all work 
connected with them and to use their industrial strength in the struggle for life. .We call upon 
people from all walks of life to take direct action to bring the production of nuclear weapons 
to a halt. 


Our action today is the first step in a campaign of non-violent civil disobedience. We 
hereby serve notice on our Government that we can no longer stand aside while they prepare 
to-destroy mankind. 





On April 29 some 2,500 supporters of the Committee of 100, a British group pledged to 
non-violent action, walked from a rally in Trafalgar Square and were halted in Whitehall on 
their way to hold a Public Assembly in Parliament Square. When stopped by the police they 
sat down in the road and 826 were arrested. The following are some of the messages of 
support received from all over the world : 


My most sincere and warmest hopes are with 
you for the success of this historic occasion, which 
{ deeply regret that, owing to illness, I cannot 
share with you. May our movement spread 
throughout ihe world in an irresistible call for 
peace ! 

—BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


* 


The day-to-day threat of total annihilation is 
an outrage to the conscience and sanity of all 
men. There is an immediate relationship between 
the persistent terror of imminent nuclear war and 
the political and economic subjection of the 
peoples of Africa and Asia. 


While $100,000,000. an hour are spenton arms, 
two out of three human beings live below sub- 
sistence level. Our cause is one. The peoples of 
the world must resist—must. declare non-violent 
revolution through civil disobedience to the exer- 
cise of power which ignores their hunger and 
threatens. man’s survival. 


To this’ end we declare common cause: We 
serve notice of an international’ movement ‘of’ re- 
sistance ‘which will accept only the abandonment 
of these policies or the abdication of those who 
perpetrate them. 

—KENNETH KAUNDA. 
(Of the United National Independence Party of 
Northern Rhodesia.) 





| admire Bertrand Russell for everything that 
he has accomplished. His demonstrations have a 
great importance in the world. The situation has 
become more and more threatening sitice the 
collapse of the summit conference and Govern- 
ments are seeking to suppress all efforts against 
nuclear weapons. In my thoughts I am completely 
with you on Saturday, April 29. 

—ALBERT SCHWEITZER. 


* 


The world has never known a more potentially explo- 
sive situation. The piling up of nuclear weapons in the 
US, UK, USSR,.and lately in France exposes the world 
to the most catastrophic holocaust. 


For we people from Africa the verdict for those pre- 
paring for this explosion is clear.... 


Ail means open to us must be employed to save 
humanity from this disaster. In this connection the 
Committee of 100 has our complete support. We wish 
you to know that Tanganyika stands prepared to do 
anything that the Committee of 100 should ask us to do 


—MARKO BOMANI. 
(Chairman, Eastern Africa'Convention; former president, 
Tanganyika... Student, Association; former president, 
Student Union, University of East Africa.) 


* 


We send you our best wishes for a successful and 
peaceful ‘demonstration. —NIELS MATHIESEN. 
(Of Folkereisning Mot Krig--the Norwegian section of 

the War Resisters’ International) 
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On behalf of the Kenya African National Union, | 
wish to associate myself completely «with your Com- 
mittee of 100 for nuclear disarmament. ~ 

We in Africa are confronted by disease, hunger and 
ignorance; we look forward: to the day when the great 
nations.turn their attention from this destructive arma- 
ments race and face realities by diverting money spent 
on armaments to aid the under-developed countries of 
the world. --JAMES.GICHURU. | (President, KANU) 


* 
From across the world the New Zealand Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament sends warm support for your 


aims. 
* 

Japan Council Against A and ‘H-bombs sends sup- 
port, encouragement and fraternal greetings. 

* 

In full agreement with your non-violent action against 
weapons of mass destruction, I can on behalf of the 
Danish section of the War Resisters’ International assure 
you of our whole-hearted support and express our thanks 
for the inspiration your action gives to peace fighters 
over the whole world. —HAGBARD JONASSEN. 


* 

This Annual Meeting of the Peace Pledge Union 
expresses its sympathy with those who took part in the 
sit-down demonstration... appreciates their opposition 
to nuclear weapons and cordially invites them to join 
with the PPU in opposing all preparations for war and 
in working for the removal of its causes. 

* 

On behalf of the Finnish War Resisters’ Society (the 
WRI section in Finland) and on behalf of the Finnish 
Peace League (Society of UN Union) we send our best 
wishes to the participants of the British demonstration 
against wéapons of ‘mass destruction. 

We sincerely hope that the demonstration will be 
successful and hélp to convey to the authorities in your 
country the feelings of horror that all sane people all 
over the world are filled with at the mere thought of 
the use of such inhuman weapons by man against his 
fellow beings. —DERYCK SIVEN. 

(President of the WRI section in Finland.) 
* 

The majority of our society holds a position which is 

morally and politically wrong, because it probably leads 





to total destruction, Motivated by his conscience, every- 
one therefore has to take steps to focus the problem in 
the most effective way. 

You have done so in your country for several years 
and we look upon you as a vital creative and responsible 
minority giving an example of true democratic behaviour 
in the nuclear age. We are proud and admire you and 
we hope to be inspired to similar non-violent actions in 
our country, 

Let us stick fo truth and non-violence and victory will 
be ours. —KONRAD TEMPEL. 

(Organiser of the German Easter Marches) 


* 

The Norwegian Committee of 10 (Aksjon For Atom- 
avrustning) sends the Committee of 100 their most en- 
thusiastic greetings and good wishes for the sit-down 
demonstration in Parliament Square. We feel very much 
in line with the efforts of your committee. . . 

—PER OLAV TILLER. 
* 

We are with you, even if the distance to London does 
not permit our bodies to be there. We think your action 
has been a great step in the development of peace work. 

—INGE OSKARSSON and JILL BREALT. 
(World Citizens Movement of Scandinavia.) 


* 


1am pleased to be able to communicate the following 
resolution to you, passed by the NALSO annual con- 
ference in Sheffield on March 26-30, 1961 : 

“ Conference welcomes the protest against nuclear 
weapons and war contained in the civil disobedience 
campaign organised by the Committee of 100.” 

As we shall be having a full Executive Committee 
Meeting in London (Westminster) at 2 p.m. on April 29 
we have decided to adjourn the meeting at 3 p.m, in 
order that all those wishing to join the sit-down will be 
able to do so. This will apply to the vast majority of 
the National Executive Committee. 

—ROBIN E. SWINGLER. 
(Secretary of the National Association of Labour Student 
Organisations.) 
* 

Greetings! The marchers on their way to the Holy 
Loch send good wishes for a most successful demon- 
stration in Parliament Square. —PAT O’CONNELL. 











The :Committee of 100 has mounted two actions by asking supporters to 
pledge themselves to take part in non-violent demonstrations which may 
involve the participants in arrest, Those who feel able to take part in 
future actions are invited to send a postcard to the Secretary, Committee of 
100, 13, Goodwin Street, London, N.4., giving their name. and address in 
block capitals, Further copies of this leaflet may be had from the 
Cortemet tee of 100, or Peace News (5 Caledonian Road, N.1.)—15s, hun- 
dred; £6 thousand, post free. 


PEACE NEWS 


hand this to 


- your newsagent 


_ Note'to newsagent: Peace News is published 

‘a8 a national newspaper at the retail price 
of 6d. It is obtainable by your wholesaler 
at the usual rates from the publishers at 
5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 





Please deliver PEACE NEWS to me 


About the 
Committee 


"THE COMMITTEE OF 100 
“was set up in October, 1960, 
to organise civil disobedience to 
nuclear weapons and weapons of 
mass destruction. 


This followed a call from Earl 
Russell and the Rev. Michael 
Scott who said : “ We are appeal- 
ing for support for a movement 
of non-violent resistance to 
nuclear war and weapons of 
mass extermination. Our appeal 
is made from a common con- 
sciousness of the appalling peril 


“to which Goversaments of East 


and West are exposing the human 
race.” 


The Committee calls upon the 
British .Government to abandon 
nuclear weapons and all policies and 
alliances based upon them, It calls 
on people in every country to resist 
the nuclear policies of their own 
Governments. 


On February 18, 1961, the Com- 
mittee organised its first mass pro- 
test. Four thousand men. and women 
joined Earl Russell and Rev. Michael 


Scott in a three-hour sit-down outside 


“ 


the Ministry of Defence “in -protest 


against. Polaris and all nuclear 


weapons.”. Notice was served on the 


Government that this was. the. first 


step in a campaign of mass’ civil 
disobedience. 


The:demonstration on April 29 was 
the next step. This time the police 
arrested over 800 people. But the 
demonstration remained determined 


‘and non-violent. Now the Committee 


intends to go ahead with further 
action. 

Among the Committee members 
are: Augustus John, O.M., Lord 
Boyd Orr, Sir Herbert Read, Arnold 
Wesker, John Osborne, Robert Bolt, 
Shelagh Delaney, John Arden, John 
Braine, Christopher Logue. Lindsey 
Anderson, John Berger, John Neville, 
George Melly, Martin Hyman and 
Dr. Alex Comfort. 


Leads the 
campaign 
for 
unilateral 
disarmament 
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TAGORE: THE GREAT SENTINEL 


By R. R. 


Diwakar 


Distinguished Indian scholar, former Governor of a number of states, and 
chairman of the Gandhi Memorial Trust. 


ABINDRANATH TAGORE was certainly a great son of a great father, 


'.. Maharshi Devendranath Tagore. 


Maharshi means “ Great Seer.” 


This 


title was well earned. Next only to Raja Ram Mohan Roy (who died in 1832), 


the Father of the Indian Renaissance, 
Devendranath was the leader of the 
reformist school of thought called 
Brahmo Samaj. This school, while it 
was rooted in Vedic and Upanishadic 
traditions, stood for shedding all accre- 
tions in Hindu society such as the 
caste system, early marriage, untouch- 
ability and priestly rule in religion. 

Born in Calcutta on May 7, 1861, 
Rabindra was the youngest child. He grew 
up in the midst of comfortable surround- 
ings without any hard schooling. He was 
free to read and write what he wanted. He 
was taken to the Himalayas by his father 
when he was only twelve. His visit to the 
snowy abode of gods impressed him pro- 
foundly, 


At fourteen, his first poem in Bengali was 
published. His “Vana Phool ” (Wild 
Flower), 1,500 lines in length, was published 
when he was only seventeen. He went to 
England in 1878 where he stayed for two 
years and learned his English. He married 
Mrinalini in 1883, 


When he was about seventeen he had a 
mystical experience of the whole world 
being bathed in radiant light—symbolic per- 
haps of knowledge, beauty and joy. This 
experience remained with him all his life. 
Dilip Kumar Roy, in his AMONG GREAT 
Men, describes young Rabindra as one of 
the most handsome of men, with dreamy 
eyes. 

At twenty-three he was made Secretary 
of the Adi Brahmo Samaj. But his real 
vocation was that of a poet. Ease of ex- 
pression, mastery of words, richness of 
imagery, command over rhythm and an ear 
for music, and urge for creation both of 
form and substance—all combined to make 
him a great poet of extraordinary talent. 
To add to all this, he had a beautiful voice 
and loved to sing. In fact, at the second 
weeccion of the Indian National Congress at 


privilege of the mother and child, master 
and servant, lover and beloved, and God 
and His devotee. 


But Rabindranath was never only a poet, 
though he was a poet par excellence, He 
was a patriot and he protested vigorously 
against the Government’s treatment of Loka- 
manya Tilak, hailed Sri Aurobindo as the 
coming man, lashed British Imperialism in 
South Africa, flung away his Knighthood on 
the episode of the Jalianwala Baug massacre 
and ran to the bedside of fasting Gandhi in 
jail in 1939, 

He proved to be a great educationist and 
his small school started about 1907 under 
the shade of trees in Shantiniketan with the 
mother tongue as the medium, has blos- 
somed into a University, Vishwa-Bharati. 
It has now the status of a National Univer- 
sity and attracts visiting professors and 
educationalists from all over the world. 


Oxford University held a special convoca- 
tion at Shantiniketan to confer a Doctorate 
on the poet in 1940. 


He was’ invited to foreign countries and 
he went abroad several times. Though he 
was known as a great poet and a repre- 
sentative of Indian culture, he impressed all 
those he met with his supranational outlook 
and love of humanity. He stood for what 
may be called the Religion of Humanity. 
His Hibbert Lectures in Oxford stand as a 
witness to this faith. 

It is obvious that, primarily and pre- 
liminarily, Rabindranath Tagore influenced 
Bengal and Bengali literature by his rich 
contribution which is at once large, varied 
in range, and original in form and content. 
Today in spite of giant predecessors in 
Bengal Rabindra shines as a star of the first 
order in Bengali literature. 

It was only after his winning the Nobel 
Prize that fourteen languages in India dis- 
covered him, and today there is practically 
no language in India which has not trans- 
lated at least his Gitanjali. But apart from 
language and literature, his Shantiniketan, 
his writing like Sadhana and others on 
Indian thought and culture, the talks he 
delivered in foreign countries, his patriarchal 
presence which was so impressive and could 
not be forgotten, have been influencing 
India in a number of ways. 
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Patriot with 
By Horace 


a difference 


Alexander 


HORACE ALEXANDER was closely associated with Gandhi and Nehru 
in the campaign to free India from British rule and has been described as the 
“real diplomat” behind the close friendship which exists between Britain and 


India. 


He was secretary of the Friends Peace Committee when during World War 
One a vigorous civil disobedience campaign was being waged against conscription. 


RRABINDRANATH TAGORE, the 

centenary of whose birth is cele- 
brated this year, is best known as a 
poet. But his was as near as may be 
a universal genius. In late life he re- 
vealed himself as a highly original 
artist. Much of his life was spent in 
building up a school, in an entirely 
Indian setting, out of which grew a 
centre for hicher learnine and culture 


more understanding attitude towards Muslim 
aspirations were not acceptable in some 
quarters; and he disliked some of the poli- 
tical bigotry that he found in the country, 
especially the cult of terrorism. 

So he withdrew from active political life, 
remaining a lonely but always impressive 
figure, whose political interventions, when 
they came, were all the more forcible be- 
cause they came from a man of such high 
achievements and deep personal convictions. 


He is looked upon as a true representa- 
tive of all that is good, great, graceful and 
abiding in Indian culture.. His emphasis on 
education through the mother-tongue has 
left a lasting impression on educationists in 
India. He said, “It was because we were 
taught in our own language that our minds 
quickened.” His penetrating analysis of 
some of the evils of the materialistic and 
industrial civilisation of the West indicated 
in his Crisis in Civilisation and other 
writings, have given India a warning’ to 
avoid the same. But, above all, his message 
embodied in Ma Himsih (do not hate, 
do not injure), and his universal outlook 
indicated in Yatra Vishwam Bhavati Eka 
Nidam (where the world turns into one 
home) touch the Indian heart more than 
anything else. 


Great occasion 


This is a great occasion when the birth 
centenary of Rabindra is being observed on 
May 7. While the world pays homage to 
his great soul, we may remember that he 
was more of a mystic-philosopher than a 
political thinker, more of a practical 
teacher than a mere academician, and more 
of a poet than anything else in the world. 
His gods were beauty, peace and joy, and 
his way was through love and feeling rather 
than through words and logic, He said, 
“This much is certain that to be clear about 
the meaning of words is not the most 
important function of the human under- 
taking.” 


Gandhi called him “The Great Sentinel; 
and sentinel he is, against all that is gross 
and narrow and mean and graceless.” A 
tablet in Shantiniketan (The Abode of 
Peace) declares, “ Here is rest for the living 
body, peace for the active mind and delight 
for the yearning soul.” He would like us 
to enter “Into that heaven of freedom 
where there is no fear” and where there is 
joy and beauty and peace eternal. 





RABINDRANATH 
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Dilip Kumar Roy, in his AMONG GREAT 
Men, describes young Rabindra as one of 
the most handsome of men, with dreamy 
eyes. 

At twenty-three he was made Secretary 
of the Adi Brahmo Samaj. But his real 
vocation was that of a poet. Ease of ex- 
pression, mastery of words, richness of 
imagery, command over rhythm and an ear 
for music, and urge for creation both of 
form and substance-—all combined to make 
him a great poet of extraordinary talent. 
To add to all this, he had a beautiful voice 
and loved to sing. In fact, at the second 
session of the Indian National Congress at 
Calcutta, the opening song, “ Amra Milachi 
Aji Mayer Dake,” was composed and sung 
by him. The seeds of a deep patriotism 
had already taken root in his mind. He 
sang the famous “ Bande Mataram” song 
of Bankim at the sixth session of the Con- 
gress (1890), and at the session in 1896 he 
composed the song “ Ayi Bhuvanamanamo- 
hini” and sang it himself. This ultimately 
culminated in writing ‘‘ Jana-Gana-Mana- 
Adhinayaka-Jayahe,” which is today India’s 
National Anthem. 


Great causes 


His patriotism urged him to plunge into 
politics, and he passed through many stages 
before he became a great philosopher, 
thinker, educationist and world poet. His 
prolific pen, powerful imagination and 
poetic gifts were always at the service of 
great causes such as social and religious 
reform, swadeshi, national regeneration, 
struggle for freedom from the British bond- 
age, new education, Indian culture and 
world unity. But in whatever field he 
worked, his artistic sense, love of beauty 
and peace and joy, his deep love of 
humanity and sense of fairness in every- 
thing never left him. 

Very few people know that his first love 
was Bengali and Bengal, and that he had 
been writing beautiful prose and poetry in 
Bengali for about thirty-five years before he 
burst upon the world as a Nobel Prize 
winner for Gitanjali in 1913. He was hailed 
as the Poet Laureate of Asia by the then- 
Viceroy of India, and he was knighted in 
1914, Europe enjoyed perhaps for the first 
time in Gitanjali—Khalil Gibran came later 
—the rich, mystic quality of the essentially 
oriental reflective mood and thought, so 
characteristic of the devotional singer saints 
of India. It was the “ Open Sesame” for a 
new treasure-house of mystic writing which 
gives full play to all the most intimate and 
delicate nuances of emotions which are the 


“real diplomat” behind the close friendship which exists between Britain and 


India. 


He was secretary of the Friends Peace Committee when during World War 
One a vigorous civil disobedience campaign was being waged against conscription. 


FRRABINDRANATH TAGORE, the 

centenary of whose birth is cele- 
brated this year, is best known as a 
poet. But his was as near as may be 
a universal genius. In late life he re- 
vealed himself as a highly original 
artist. Much of his life was spent in 
building up a school, in an entirely 
Indian setting, out of which grew a 
centre for higher learning and culture 
known as Visvabharati. 


Here the emphasis was on drama, dancing 
and other arts. It rapidly became a centre 
for world culture, where scholars from 
China, from the Islamic world and from 
the Christian West worked and taught side 
by side with those who could expound the 
best culture of India. 


Side by side with this educational activity 
of Santiniketan,-he developed a centre for 
rural research and development, with the 
emphasis on co-operative effort, known as 
Sriniketan. Rabindranath stamped his own 
genius on his work. Freedom for self- 
expression, voluntary co-operation, mutual 
respect and toleration, and a close com- 
munion with nature are among the essentials 
of all his active work. 


FOR UNDERSTANDING 


Like every other Indian of his generation, 
he was deeply conscious of India’s political 
subjection. He was a patriot; but a patriot 
with a difference. He never allowed his 
patriotism to blind him to the virtues of 
the West. The achievements of Western 
science fascinated him. He took the first 
opportunity he could to go flying, at a time 
before air services had become habitual. 
Even when he was most incensed with 
British actions in India, his friendships for 
English people and his regard for English 
culture were quite unaffected. 

In the year 1905, when Lord Curzon 
proposed the partition of Bengal, Tagore, 
then a comparatively young man, took a 
very active part in the campaign of resist- 
ance to this measure. Three years later, he 
was elected President of the Bengal Pro- 
vincial Conference. But unlike some other 
Bengal Hindu leaders of the time, he was 
deeply conscious of the need for real heart 
unity of Hindu and Muslim in a part of 
India where the Hindus had most of the 
wealth and education. His pleas for a 


more understanding attitude towards Muslim 
aspirations were not acceptable in some 
quarters; and he disliked some of the poli- 
tical bigotry that he found in the country, 
especially the cult of terrorism. 

So he withdrew from active political life, 
remaining a lonely but always impressive 
figure, whose political interventions, when 
they came, were all the more forcible be- 
cause they came from a man of such high 
achievements and deep personal convictions. 


AGAINST WAR 


His special relationship with Mahatma 
Gandhi deserves at some time to be fully 
documented. At the instance of C. F. 
Andrews, Tagore invited Gandhi and his 
family to settle for a time at Santiniketan 
when they returned from their long resi- 
dence in South Africa. For the rest of their 
lives they remained close personal friends; 
but when Gandhi, a few years later, began 
his first non-co-operation movement, and en- 
couraged people to burn. foreign cloth, 
Tagore issued a strong protest. From time 
to time in later years he also expressed his 
disagreement with some of Gandhi’s politi- 
cal actions. On the other hand, when 
Gandhi undertook his fasts, Tagore was one 
of the first to send messages of support, and 
if possible to speed to his bedside. 


But Rabindranath was not only concerned 
for the political well-being of India. His 
travels to the West gave him a close picture 
of the drift towards war in the period before 
1914. From that time to the end of his 
life, he fought against war and the war 
spirit, and especially against nationalism, 
which he saw as the seed-bed of war. His 
book on nationalism, first published in 1917, 
is an outspoken and profound criticism of 
the nationalism that he saw in Europe, in 
Japan and in India. 

This little book is full of fine insights 
into the nature of man and society. Nation- 
alism in 1961 is no less rampant in the 
world than it was in 1917. Even pacifists 
are sometimes nationalists in spite of their 
pacifism. Tagore’s message of universal 
tolerance is still needed as much as ever. 
A few words from his essay on nationalism 
may stand as a message from him to our 
present-day world: “The moral law, which 
is the greatest discovery of man, is the 
discovery of this wonderful truth, that man 
becomes all the truer the more he realises 
himself in others.” 


Peace) declares, “ Here is rest for the living 
body, peace for the active mind and delight 
for the yearning soul.” He would like us 


to enter “Into that heaven of freedom 
where there is no fear” and where there is 
joy and beauty and peace eternal. 








RABINDRANATH 


TAGORE 







MACs AND CO. 
LTD. are proud to pay 
tribute to the memory of this 
great Indian writer, the 
centenary of whose birth will 
be celebrated on May 6th. 








Fi) \oeaeeeaone first became 

associated with Rabin- 
dranath Tagore in 1913 when 
they published Gitanjali, and 
a happy relationship continued 
until his death in 1941, 







Hs Gitanjali and Collected 

Poems and Plays are at 
present available; and a 
centenary selection from. his 
writings, A Tagore Reader, 
edited by Professor Amiya 
Chakravarty, and a reissue of 
his translation of One Hund- 
red Poems of Kabir will be 
published shortly. 
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The Century of Total War—VI 


By Hugh Brock 


BREAKTHROUGH) Fi.om the War Office 


to Aldermaston 


Last week Hugh Brock told of the decision by a group of pacifists in 1951 
to try, through non-violent demonstrations, to secure public support for the 
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following objectives: 


1. The withdrawal of American forces at present in this country; 
2. ‘The stopping of the manufacture of atomic weapons in Britain; 
3.. The withdrawal of Britain from NATO; and 

4, The disbanding of the British armed forces. 


AT the end of, 1951 an appeal was 
made in: pacifist circles by mem- 
bers’of the Non-violence Commission 
of the Peace Pledge Union for three 
groups of helpers for a sit-down to 
be staged outside the War Office at 
mid-day on January, 11, 1952: 


1. Squatters (likely to be arrested). 


2. Leaflet distributors who would 
walk up and, down, Whitehall. 


3. Witnesses: who’ would report on 
the reactions of’ the police and 
the public. 


Very few responded. There was no 
tradition of non-violent civil disobedience in 
peace’'time on which to draw; no “ move- 
ment ” of resistance such as existed in war- 
time. ‘ * . 


While the few replies were coming in a 
crucial point in the planning of the demon- 
stration was being debated: should the 
police’ be given advance notice of the sit- 
down ? 


“Tf you do, they'll stop you before you 
get there,” was the opinion of many. 


“ We must stick to the principles of.open- 
ness and truth,” insisted Quaker Kathleen 
Rawlins, who master-minded the’ ideology 
of the demonstration. 


It looked as though a majority would side 
with Alex Comfort’s suggestion that the 
demonstrators line up at a Whitehall bus 
stop and then sit down when Big Ben struck 
twelve. But Kathleen Rawlins’ persistence 
won in the end. 


In addition to advising the police, the 
group, who had decided to organise them- 


in the charge room at Cannon Row Police 
Station, Pastor Dawe, who had been giving 
out leaflets, had been mistaken for a 
squatter; but worse than that Derek Eve- 
leigh, who was to conduct the press con- 
ference at 3. p.m., had ventured too near the 
War Office and been caught in the net. 


While pleas were being made’ to the 
inspector to let Derek Eveleigh go, a’ door 
opened, and. an- eleventh demonstrator, 
Constance Gibbs, joined the prisoners, 


She ‘had arrived late at Charing Cross and, 
not’ seeing the demonstrators’ in Whitehall, 
asked’ a policeman “Is this the War 
Office ?”* On’ being told that it was, she 
promptly ‘walked over to the doorway and 
sat down—and ‘was just as promptly 
arrested. 


Press .statement 


Special arrangements had been made at 
Bow ‘Street for Sir Laurence Dunne to hear 
the charges that afternoon. Derek Eve- 
leigh’s case was fortunately heard first and 
hé' was discharged.’ While the others were 
each being’ ‘fined’ 30s., ‘he raced from Bow 
Street to the Friends Meeting House in St. 
Martin’s Lane, arriving in’ time to meet the 
pressmén’ and hand’ out the press releases 
which; stated : 


“We are a group of pacifists. who want 
to make a symbolic appeal to our fellow 
citizens to accept pacifism and non-violent 
resistance as the right and honorable course 
for the defence of our country. 


““We have chosen. the War Office as the 
scene of our action because it is the heart 
of British militarism. 

““We are certain that humanity is one 
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reporter at the London CO Tribunal to put 
him in touch with the new group. This:-was 
Michael Randle. 


A letter which he wrote in May, 1952, to 
a member of “Operation Gandhi” shows 
something of the mettle of the man who 
nearly ten years later was to organise the 
sit-down outside the Ministry of Defence 
for the Committee of 100 of which he is 
now the secretary: 


“ You said yesterday that you had some 
doubts about going, on with this particular 
project until ‘Operation Gandhi’ had 
worked out a constructive social policy. 
I’m \afraid that I remain enthusiastic. I 
feel that as we are such a small group 
the most effective way of upsetting evil 
war preparations is to make a direct 
appeal to those actively engaged in such 
work, to undermine their morale, This is 
all quite apart from the fact that we risk 
fine and imprisonment by doing so. 

“As for the constructive part, I think 
I feel very much the same as. you do 
about it) I believe in trying to set up a 
free communal society, independent as far 
as possible of a nation engaged in war 
preparation. I believe in the free simple 
life that Gandhi advocated, but does the 
movement as a'whole? I don’t think, it 
does. I think that the only thing all of 
us; have in’ common isa belief in the 
‘negative’ side of Gandhi’s teaching, his 
method of resistance, F 

“But. should this deter us from going 
on ?.. After all, it is war we are opposing, 
not. social legislation, as Gandhi often 
was, and we do give people a constructive 
alternative to war. I.am all in favour of 

your constructive plans, but in the mean- 
time the problem of war, and peace re- 
mains, If we can convince people on this 
issue we have made a big start. It is the 
immediate and terribly urgent problem on 
which we can act'as a group, and obvi- 
ously must do 86. We have yet to make 
up our minds about the other part, and 
we can afford to do ‘this with more 
leisure,” 


What next? 


A. third. contact was. another, ex-service- 
man. “I was impressed and cheered by the 
action. of the pacifists.” he wrote. 

“ The, need. is to awake the conscience, of 
the people: against all violence and in par- 
ticular against war... This was, an imagina- 
tive way.cf arousing their conscience. As 
an.act of solidarity with the eleven, I am 
walking to and from my work for the next 
three months, the sum thus saved may be 
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“Tf you do, theyll stop you before you 
get there,” was the opinion of many. 

“ We must stick to the principles of open- 
ness and truth,” insisted Quaker Kathleen 
Rawlins, who master-minded the’ ideology 
of the demonstration. 


It looked as though a majority would side 
with Alex Comfort’s suggestion that the 
demonstrators line up at a. Whitehall bus 
stop and then sit down when Big Ben struck 
twelve. But Kathleen Rawlins’ persistence 
won.in the end. 


In addition to advising the police, the 
group, who had decided to organise them- 
selves as an independent body under the 
title ‘Operation Gandhi,” ‘arranged for 
everyone taking part to have a typed slip 
briefing them precisely on their individual 
part in the action. 


An advance press release was also sent 
out and arrangements made for a press 
conference one hour after the demonstration 
was due to end. 


The demonstration 


The morning of January 11 proved to be 
unusually warm and sunny as ten demon- 
strators met by the bookstall in Charing 
Cross Station. A few minutes before twelve 
o’clock, nervously and with hearts thump- 
ing, they were walking down Whitehall. 
Only one or two policemen were visible as 
they approached the War Office. A press 
photographer stood on a corner nearby, 


“ The pacifists,” Peace News reported that 
week, “were given only a little time to get 
themselves comfortable before a police 
whistle called up reinforcements waiting at 
the back of the War Office...” 


One by one the pacifists were pulled to 
their feet and pushed away from the War 
Office. As soon as they were set free they 
returned and sat down again. 


On returning a third time the order was 
given for their arrest. By then a large 
crowd had gathered and there was con- 
siderable confusion. 

As they were being taken in a lorry to 
Cannon Row Police Station a. policeman 
asked why the demonstrators had said they 
were coming. “ You could have had a good 
fifteen. minutes displaying your posters if 
we hadn’t been there,” he added. This 
opened up an opportunity for discussing the 
basis of non-violent action, a subject the 
police were later to be heard talking about 
among themselves. 

But something had gone wrong with the 
plans. There were twelve people gathered 





each being fined' 30s., he raced from Bow 


Street to the Friends Meeting House in St. 
Martin’s Lane, arriving in’ time to meet the 
pressmén’ and’ hand’ out the press releases 
which; stated : 


“We are.a group of: pacifists. who want 
to. make a symbolic appeal to our fellow 
citizens to accept pacifism and non-violent 
resistance as the right and honorable course 
for the defence of our country. 


““We have chosen. the War Office as the 
scene of our action because it is the heart 
of British militarism. 


“We are certain that humanity is one 
family group whose continued existence 
depends on its using family methods only. 
This means that violence must now be ruled 
out of group and international life and evil 
overcome by non-violent resistance only. 


“Many of us have striven for years to 
publicise these ideas and have practised 
non-violent non-co-operation with violence, 
refused to make weapons, use them, or be 
trained in their use. If we lived under a 
totalitarian regime we should still practise 
this non-co-operation as part of our essen- 
tial duty to mankind. 

“ We know that peace cannot be built, or 
the statving millions of the world fed, so 
long as nations spend their resources on the 
vicious circle of an armaments race. 

“ Therefore, faced with re-armament in 
Britain on its present scale and with recent 
public admissions that Britain is being con- 
verted info one of the chief atom bomb 
bases of the world, we feel that words. are 
not enough, hence our action today.” 


After outlining Gandhian methods used , = 


in the demonstration the statement con- 
cluded: “If this demonstration brings new 
support for non-violent resistance we shall 
hope to organise others.” 


New. support 


The “new support” which the action 
was to bring was not to show itself fully for 
some years. 

One of the group’s “observers” was a 
former sergeant, David Hoggett, who fifteen 
months after his call-up in 1947 had become 
a pacifist, been court-martialled and. im- 
prisoned, His. enthusiasm for the demon- 
stration was transmitted to. his young 
cousin, then a 13-year-old schoolgirl, April 
Carter, later to become secretary of the 
Direct Action Committee Against Nuclear 
War, and the brain behind the rocket base 


. demonstrations. 


There was also an 18-year-old conscien- 
tious objector who asked the Peace News 


“Up OUT Tas ao tne CUT pert, oe 
we can afiord to do this with more 
leisure.” 


What next? 


A. third contact was. another, ex-service- 
man. “I was impressed and cheered by the 
action. of the pacifists.” he wrote. 

“ The, need. is to awake the conscience of 
the people: against all violence and in par- 
ticular against war... This was. an imagina- 
tive way.cf arousing their conscience. As 
an.act of solidarity with the eleven, I am 
walking to and from my work for the next 
three months, the sum thus saved may be 
used towards paying the fines or helping to 
pay expenses... .” 

Six. years later this ex-serviceman, Roger 
Rawlinson, was walking again. His lone 
march through the Easter snow of 1958 was 
captured for posterity with the shots which 
make the introduction to the film “ March 
to Aldermaston,” 

What should they do next? The members 
of Operation Gandhi met frequently for dis- 
cussion in the opening months of 1952. 

Uppermost in their minds was the need to 
protest against the decision to manufacture 
atom bombs in Britain. Someone had heard 
that a factory was being erected for the pur- 
pose in a remote Berkshire village. One of 
the group was sent down to Aldermaston 
and asked to report on the possibilities of 
action there within the next few months. 
NexT WEEK: 

Aldermaston to 
Christmas Island 
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~ PICTURES IN 
THE MIND 


THINK I can best answer the question I raised at the end of my last column 
—about the effect of films on people—by talking about and comparing two 
films: The Magnificent Seven, a western which has just been released in 


Britain, and The Seven Samurai, a 
Japanese film which was first shown in 
Britain seven or eight years ago. 


The Seven Samurai told the story of a 
village in sixteenth century Japan which was 
wontinually raided by bandits and robbed of 
its harvest. The villagers became so tired 
ef this that they decided to hire some 
samurai (a kind of mercenary knight class) 
to defend them. Most of the film is con- 
werned with the samurai’s defence of the 
village. 


The Magnificent Seven is an American 
wemake of The Seven Samurai. It keeps 
reasonably close to the Japanese film, but 
transfers the action to the American West 
at the end of the nineteenth century. The 
samurai become cowboys and the Japanese 
peasants become Mexican peasants, 


Great merit 


The Seven Samurai is a very powerful 
film. Its great merit is the ability of its 
director, Akira Kurosawa, to recreate an- 
other period in history, a period whose out- 
look and habits were completely different 
from ours. In the film one felt that this was 
what the sixteenth century was like, and that 
the characters. were not modern actors 
dressed up, 


Kurosawa got his effects in two ways: by 
careful attention to detail, and by his sense 
of the violence of the period. His attention 
to detail is not confined to using the right 
locations and dressing his characters in 
appropriate costumes, One of the most 
revealing things in the film is its darkness. 
It is often difficut to tell what is going on 
because of this darkness. This is not tech- 
nical inefficiency. It is absolutely necessary 
for the re-creation of the period. There 
were not, of course, electric lights in every 
room and street lamps on every road in 
the sixteenth century. This may seem an 
obvious point, but it is often forgotten 
in period films. How often do scenes in 
such films take place in perfect light, 


Alan Lovell’s 
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gallop. We are immediately inside a world 
of sudden violence. 


Though the violence occurs throughout 
the film, reaching a climax in the bandits’ 
last raid on the village, it is never used for 
a sensational effect. Kurosawa always 
makes us aware of the effects of violence. 
He has a habit of filming the death of 
people in slow motion. The result is that, 
instead of asin most films the deaths hap- 
pening so quickly that you never notice 
them, in this film when a man is killed the 
action almost stops as we watch him slowly 
subside to the ground. There is a sense of 
finality, of human life coming to an end. 


The final image is in keeping with this 
sense of death in the film. The bandits 
have been defeated and four of the seven 
samurai killed. The three remaining samurai 
leave the village and we are left with a 
final sombre image of the graves of the four 
dead samurai, stark at the top of a hillside. 
The effect is not one of triumph but of 
death. 


Simple values 


The death of the samurai has meaning 
because their life has had meaning. 
Throughout the film there is a sense of 
growing comradeship between them. They 
also come to represent, individually, certain 
simple values like loyalty, dedication, re- 
liability. The fight between the samurai and 
the bandits is not just a matter of one side 
against the other. The samurai represent 
something better and more worthwhile than 
the bandits. (Though it is not just a matter 
of villains and heroes. The bandits are seen 
as a natural product of their society—not 
just wicked men.) 
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The leader and the led: the cowboy (Yul Brynner) and three Mexican 
peasants in the current film “The Magnificent Seven.” 


by Yul Brynner, an actor with a superficial 
quality of masterfulness. He is dressed in 
black, so he becomes a leader of an almost 
fascist type. All the other cowboys have 
their qualities so vulgarised that in the end 
they represent nothing very different from 
the bandits. (Compare the treatment of the 
samurai who is dedicated to improving, his 
swordsmanship and his opposite among the 
cowboys.) 


The quality of sudden violence is missing 
from the film. For the most part The 
Magnificent) Seven is a much less violent 
film than The Seven Samurai. But when the 
violence does come in the final battle I 
found it almost impossible to look at the 
film. This was because most of the film was 
so sentimental that violence of this intensity 
had no place in it. When it suddenly ex- 
ploded I was completely unprepared for it. 
Since the film works on a simple heroes- 
and-villains principle it encourages a simple 
“ Kill him, he’s a bad man” attitude in the 
audience. 


Vaguely sad 
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It came quite suddenly, 
over the cornflakes, 
like the shriek of a broken clock through 
eternity 
And the heaving wallpaper 
And the no singing of the birds 
And Alfie, dead, still doing the pools 





And when ye spread forth your hands 
I will hide mine eyes from you 


It came quite unexpectedly, 
riding on the shafts of morning, 
laughing, 
a cart high with produce 
the consummation of your ingenuity, 
a mushroom 
And the fever on the flesh 
And the no singing of the birds 
And Alfie; dead, still doing the pools 


Yea, when ye make many prayers, I will not 
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careful attention to detail, and by his sense 
of the violence of the period. His attention 
to detail is not confined to using the right 
locations and dressing his characters in 
appropriate costumes, One of the most 
revealing things in the film is its darkness. 
It is often difficut to tell what is going on 
because of this darkness. This is not tech- 
nical inefficiency. It is absolutely necessary 
for the re-creation of the period. There 
were not, of course, electric lights in every 
room and street lamps on every road in 
the sixteenth century. This may seem an 
obvious point, but it is often forgotten 
in period films, How often do scenes in 
such films take place in perfect light, 
despite the fact the the only source of 
light is a candle! It is not just a matter 
of accurate detail though. The detail has 
an emotional effect, separating very clearly 
visually the sixteenth century from the 
twentieth. 


Sudden violence 


The Seven Samurai is a very violent film. 
This is also necessary because the period 
was a violent one. There were no forces of 
law and order to keep. everything under 
control, Men might suddenly be killed, 
people robbed, homes burned. Kurosawa 
gets this feeling beautifully. The opening 
shot sets the tone right away. We see ban- 
dits riding very fast across the skyline. We 
do not see them clearly; they are merely 
dark shapes against the skyline. This anony- 
mity is made menacing by the loud, insis- 
tent beat of the horses’ hooves as they 
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The death of the samurai has meaning 
because their life has had meaning. 
Throughout the film there is a sense of 
growing comradeship between them. They 
also come to represent, individually, certain 
simple values like loyalty, dedication, re- 
liability. The fight between the samurai and 
the bandits is not just a matter of one side 
against the other. The samurai represent 
something better and more worthwhile than 
the bandits. (Though it is not just a matter 
of villains and heroes. The bandits are seen 
as a natural product of their society—not 
just wicked men.) 


The Magnificent Seven is faithful to 
Kurosawa’s film in the letter but completely 
unfaithful to it in spirit. Everything in 
The Seven Samurai has been sentimentalised 
and yulgarised. The treatment of the 
peasants is a good example. In the Japanese 
film they are often cowardly and stupid, but 
they are also persistent and likeable. In the 
American film they are picturesque and 
sentimental, When the bandits leave the 
village the peasants come out to watch 
them. All the people are grouped formally 
to emphasise their picturesque quality (they 
are also dressed in white). When they talk 
they appear more like children than grown 
men. This is the tourist’s view of peasants, 
the man who passes through a village and 
never stops long enough to find out what 
the people are really like. Indeed, the whole 
film is made from the point of view of the 
tourist. John Sturges, its director, has never 
stayed long enough with his subject to be 
able to understand its real spirit. 


Modern terms 


The period feeling is destroyed by the 
way that the cowboys are seen in modern 
psychological terms. In The Seven Samurai 
there was one samurai who did not really 
belong to the samurai class) He was a 
farmer trying to escape from his class. 
Kurosawa creates a superb picture of the 
man, boastful and exhibitionist, childish and 
likeable. In The Magnificent Seven he has 
become a younger man, Because of the 
way that the part is written and acted, you 
don’t feel that he behaves the way he does 
because he is trying to move from one class 
to another. You feel much more that he 
must have been an unloved child, and that 
any good psychiatrist could sort him out. 


There is little feeling of comradeship 
between the cowboys. You get much more 
a sense of the leader and the led in their 
relationships. The leading cowboy is played 


The quality of sudden violence is missing 
from the film. For the most part The 
Magnificent Seven is a much less violent 
film than The Seven Samurai. But when the 
violence does come in the final battle I 
found it almost impossible to look at the 
film. This was because most of the film was 
so sentimental that violence of this intensity 
had no place in it. When it suddenly ex- 
ploded I was completely unprepared for it. 
Since the film works on a simple heroes- 
and-villains principle it encourages a simple 
“ Kill him, he’s a bad man” attitude in the 
audience. 


Vaguely sad 


The difference between the films is made 
very clear by their ends. I have already 
described the end of The Seven Samurai. 
The Magnificent Seven has much the same 
ending. The remaining cowboys leave the 
village. We see the graves of the dead cow- 
boys. But the film is in colour and the 
colour is used to make the whole scene look 
comfortable and vaguely sad. To cap this 
we see three children putting flowers on the 
grave of a cowboy they had ‘become 
attached to. It is a fittingly vulgar and 
sentimental end to a worthless picture. 


I hope the answer to ‘my question is 
implicit in the criticisms I have made of 
these films. I have not treated them as 
harmless pieces of entertainment. I have 
examined the attitudes and values implicit 
in the films. In the one case there were 
worthwhile attitudes and values, in the other 
cheap, unpleasant ones. I’m sure that films 
like these have an effect on their audiences. 
The film has so many ways in which it can 
affect an audience: the atmosphere in a 
cinema, the flickering screen in the darkness, 
the film-maker’s tools, like rhythm, com- 
position, lighting. All these are powerful 
ways of influencing people. 


I don’t think the influence is a direct one. 
That is, if you see a film about a bank rob- 
bery, you don’t immediately go out and rob 
a bank. The process is more indirect than 
this. Slowly, the film helps to create a 
picture of the world on your mind, how 
people behave, what are worthwhile, what 
are unpleasant attitudes. The quality of the 
picture depends on the quality of the films. 
I don’t think I need to say that the system 
I described in my last column encourages 
films like The Magnificent Seven, with its 
vulgarity and sentimentality, and discour- 
ages films like The Seven Samurai, with its 
honesty. and beauty. The outlook is not a 
promising one. 
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And when ye spread forth your hands 
I will hide mine eyes from you 


It came quite unexpectedly, 
riding on the shafts of morning, 
laughing, 
a cart high with produce 
the consummation of your ingenuity, 
a mushroom 
And the fever on the flesh 
And the no singing of the birds 
And Alfie; dead, still doing the pools 


Yea, when ye make many prayers, I will not 
hear 


It came quite quickly, 
mocking the words of those who knew 
clearing, away the builders on the sand 
like the shriek of a broken clock through 
eternity 
And the crackling of the wireless 
And the no singing of the birds 
And Alfie, dead, still doing the pools. 
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Marchers to 
enter Scotland 
on Sunday 


From PAT ARROWSMITH 


HE most notable event of the week 

probably was the meeting in West 
Hartlepool between some of the 
marchers and Hugh Gaitskell. 


Three or four of the marchers who are 
members of the Labour Party, together with 
about half-a-dozen local __unilateralist 
Labour members, stood outside the hall 
where Mr. Gaitskell was meeting local 
Young Socialists and distributed leaflets and 
display posters stating: “ Labour Party 
members on the Polaris March say Scar- 
borough decisions must stand.” as3 

Presently the demonstrators were invited 
inside (it was a closed meeting), given tea 
and allowed to give out leaflets and badges. 
At the end of the meeting Mr. Gaitskell 
(whom some of the local Labour multila- 
teralists had tried to hustle surreptitiously 
into the the hall by the back door) met the 
marchers and had a half hour discussion 
with them about unilateralism. 

The marchers, who had been going non- 
stop for about ten days, had two days “rest” 
in Darlington. Actually it was not much of 
a rest for some. Two lunch-hour factory 
gate meetings were held on the first day at 
large railway works. About 60 men were at 
each meeting. 

That evening march leader Pat O’Connell 
went over to speak at a meeting 
attended by about 3,000 in Manchester Free 
Trade Hall. After she had described the 


march and the proposed end demonstra- 
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Demonstrators in London last Saturday begin the long wait to be charged. The scene in the yard of the police station 
at Rochester Row. 
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WORLD PEACE BRIGADE MEETING 


PLANNED FOR BEIRUT 


KARL RUSSELL, Michael Scott, Abbe Pierre, Martin Luther 

King, Danilo Dolci and Alan Paton are among the sponsors of 
a conference being called at the end of this year to discuss proposals 
for a World Peace Brigade which will be free of control by national 


governments. 
Reporting this development at the final 


session of the Peace Pledge Union’s Annual | the need for an organ for the wider peace 


General Meeting in Birmingham on Sunday, 
Arlo Tatum said that such a peace brigade 


must be outside the cold war and must! 


involve people in the Eastern republics. 


“We hope to obtain six sponsors from 
Communist countries,” he declared. 


The conference, which would be held at 
Beirut at the end of the year, is being 
planned by a working group in Britain con- 
sisting of Ernest Bader, Anthony Brooke, 
Donald Groom, Stuart Morris, Michael 
Scott, Michael Randle, with Arlo Tatum 
seconded to it as secretary by the War 
Resisters’ International. 


Affiliation 
One of the early debates at the PPU 


annual meeting concerned the Movement 
far Calonial RPreadam The PPI! wac acked 


movement. 


An amendment from Hull Group which 
would have linked the paper more closely 
with the PPU was defeated, as was an 
addendum which would have delayed action 
on the motion for one year. 


A motion from St. Albans urging Peace 
News to expound more clearly “the extent 
to which the policy of the unilateral aban- 
donment of only nuclear weapons falls short 
of the pacifist policy of the unilateral aban- 
donment of all weapons of war,” although 
forcefully moved by Bruce Campbell, failed 
to secure the required two-thirds majority 
(130 votes for, 54 against). 


Laurens Otter, well known for his canoe- 
ing exploits on the Holy Loch, had his 
motion which would have enlarged the 
Peace Pledge amended by an overwhelming 


vote for a proposal for the publication of a 
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Central London Group. This rejected any 
additions to the pledge. 

A tax refusal campaign motion failed to 
get a two-thirds majority. A motion, which 
many considered unnecessary, urging PPU 
Groups and members to concentrate their 
efforts on persuading the public “of the 
reality and the possibility of a war-less 
world,” was swiftly moved out of the way 
by being carried nem, con. Two other 
motions were not voted on in order that 
general sympathy could be indicated for 
two kindred bodies, the Commonwealth of 
World Citizens and the Fellowship Party. 


Emergency 


An emergency resolution expressed sym- 
pathy with the Holy Loch canoeists after 
news of the burning of their camp had 
reached the meeting and also sent greetings 
to those engaged in the Whitehall sit-down. 

Closing the meeting, the Chairman, 
Trefor Davies, urged the members to press 
forward with their task of getting “rid of 
the army, navy and air force,” and getting 
a pacifist government into power. 

“Every established government wants to 
maintain the status quo,” he declared. “ We 
must try to shape public opinion in favour 
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into the the hall by the back door) met the 
marchers and had a half hour discussion 
with them about unilateralism. 

The marchers, who had been going non- 
stop for about ten days, had two days “rest” 
in Darlington. Actually it was not much of 
a test for some. Two lunch-hour factory 
gate meetings were held on the first day at 
large railway works. About 60 men were at 
each meeting. 

That evening march leader Pat O’Connell 
went over to speak at a meeting 
attended by about 3,000 in Manchester Free 
Trade Hall, After she had described the 
march and the proposed end demonstra- 
tion, Manchester people decided to organise 
some buses to take people up to the Holy 
Loch at Whitsun. 

Open-air 

On the second “ rest” day two or three 
of the marchers went over to Stockton for 
an evening open-air meeting. About 60 
people gathered round and there was some 
lively heckling. ! 

An evening open-air meeting (in the rain) 
addressed by Stephen Swingler in Darling- 
ton drew about two or three hundred 
people. A smaller but no less lively meet- 
ing was held in Northallerton market place. 

Northallerton as yet has no CND group; 
however, individual sympathisers offered us 
hospitality, and later one marcher unearthed 
the entire staff of a local garage who said 
they would like to start a group. A group 
may also be started in West Hartlepool as a 
result of the marchers’ visit. ‘ 

In Stockton the marchers were given 
Saturday lunch by the local Co-op. Party. 
They were escorted through the town by 
Trades Council delegates bearing a gigantic 
banner. 


Today (Friday): Leave Belford 10.45 a.m.; 
arrive Berwick 6 p.m. 

Tomorrow (Saturday) : Rest day in Berwick. 

May 7 (Sunday): Leave Berwick 8.30 a.m., 
crossing the Scottish Border at 9.45. Welcome 
by delegations of the Berwickshire and East 
Lothian Labour Parties and Scottish YCND. 
Arrive Cockburnspath 7.20 p.m. 

May 8 (Monday): Leave Cockburnspath 2.30 
p.m.; arrive Dunbar 6.15 p.m, 

May 9 (Tuesday): Leave Dunbar 1.30 p.m.; 
arrive Haddington 6.30 p.m. 

May 10 (Wednesday): Leave Haddington 3 
p.m.; arrive Tranent 6.15 p.m. 
From Tranent to Edinburgh the itinerary is 
being arranged to best advantage by the Scottish 
Mineworkers and the Berwickshire Labour Party. 

May 11 (Thursday): Tranent to Dalkeith. 

May 12 (Friday) : Dalkeith to Edinburgh. 

May 13 (Saturday): Rest day in Edinburgh. 

May 14 (Sunday): Leave Edinburgh 2 p.m. 
for East Calder. 
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Communist countries,” he declared. 


The conference, which would be held at 
Beirut at the end of the year, is being 
planned by a working group in Britain con- 
sisting of Ernest’ Bader, Anthony Brooke, 
Donald Groom, Stuart Morris, Michael 
Scott, Michael Randle, with Arlo Tatum 
seconded to it as secretary by the War 
Resisters’ International. 


Affiliation 


One of the early debates at the PPU 
annual meeting concerned the Movement 
for Colonial Freedom. The PPU was asked 
to reconsider its affiliation in the light of 
the MCF’s failure to state that it did not 
believe in the use of violence in the struggle 
for freedom, 


Michael Tippett, the British composer re- 
elected to the Presidency of the PPU for a 
second term, declared that if the MCF, a 
political movement, believed in violence 
“we should have no truck with it.” 


The meeting found it difficult to believe 
that the MCF chairman, Fenner Brockway, 
would actively support the use of violence, 
and the disaffiliation amendment was with- 
drawn on the understanding that the PPU’s 
uneasiness would be conveyed to the MCF, 


By 134 votes to 36, the meeting agreed 
that “in view of the developing situation 
Peace News shouid no longer be tied to the 
Peace Pledge Union, which has its own par- 
ticular basis of membership and policy, but 
be an independent journal,” and asked for 
the necessary arrangements to be made to 
implement the decision. 


Stuart Morris, moving on behalf of the 
PPU National Council, outlined with great 
clarity the. various discussions which had 
taken place during the life of the paper and 
which in more recent months had resulted 
in the present motion coming before the 
meeting with the support of both the Peace 
Pledge Union’s National Council and the 
Board of Directors of Peace News Ltd. 


Vera Brittain, the Chairman of Peace 
News Ltd., followed with an explanation of 
how the demand for an independent Peace 
News had arisen both from the changes in 
the peace movement in Britain and the 
development of Peace News into an inter- 
national pacifist weekly—a point which was 
taken up by Harold Bing, Chairman of the 
War Resisters’ International, who stressed 
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A motion from St. Albans urging Peace 
News to expound more clearly “the extent 
to which the policy of the unilateral aban- 
donment of only nuclear weapons falls short 
of the pacifist policy of the unilateral aban- 
donment of all weapons of war,” although 
forcefully moved by Bruce Campbell, failed 
to secure the required two-thirds majority 
(130 votes for, 54 against). 


Laurens Otter, well known for his canoe- 
ing exploits on the Holy Loch, had his 
motion which would have enlarged the 
Peace Pledge amended by an overwhelming 
vote for a proposal for the publication of a 
revised statement of the implications of the 
pledge which had been submitted by the 
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Emergency 


An emergency resolution expressed sym- 
pathy with the Holy Loch canoeists after 
news of the burning of their camp had 
reached the meeting and also sent greetings 
to those engaged in the Whitehall sit-down. 

Closing the meeting, the Chairman, 
Trefor Davies, urged the members to press 
forward with their task of getting “rid of 
the army, navy and air force,” and getting 
a pacifist government into power. 

“Every established government wants to 
maintain the status quo,” he declared. “ We 
must try to shape public opinion in favour 
of pacifism and against resort to violence in 
critical situations.” 








Holy Loch action camp burned 


FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT 
"PHE burning of the Polaris Action Group tents on the night of last Friday 
has been widely reported. A gang of youths attacked the camp at 3 a.m., 
slashed the tents and set fire to them with paraffin. 


Ruth Townsend and Gordon Collins sar- | 
vaged what they could and moved to the 
Youth Hostel. Three tents were totally 
destroyed and a fourth rendered unservice- 
able. This is not the first of such incidents, 
but is certainly the most cowardly so far. 


A local observer reports that there has 
been a marked increase in local antagonism 
since the arrival of the Proteus. The youths 
who carried out the assault are certainly 
known and were as certainly put up to it by 
those who have benefitted from the estab- 
lishment of the base. 


The police are quite willing to take action 
against the assailants, but in the past have 
been hampered by a refusal by members of 
the non-violent group to initiate a prosecu- 
tion or publicly identify the attackers. At 
the moment suspicion is falling on those 
who had nothing to do with the incident. 


But burning of tents and manhandlings in 
the night are serious matters, and it may be 
the duty of the Polaris Action Group to 
enable the police to take appropriate action. 


In Kilmun a petition is being hawked 
round calling for the expulsion of the group 
from the area. It is curious that the prin- 
cipal seeker of signatures is a man notori- 
ously incapable of such initiative on his 
own account. A sanitary inspector came to 
see whether the group were polluting— 
delightful irony—the Holy Loch, but was 
rebuffed by a local supporter who informed 


him that the group used her toilet facilities. 


These are straws in the wind. A fort- 
night ago Captain Laning hinted that the 
Polaris Action group were supported by 
tainted money. Do we now see the Central 
Intelligence Agency redressing the balance ? 


Plans are taking shape to make the Holy 
Loch a week-end camping centre during the 
summer for those who want to enjoy them- 
selves while at the same time identifying 
themselves with the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament, 

The peaceful presence of intelligent young 
people living rather than demonstrating 
would be a standing rebuke to their elders 
and would help to convince the Clyde Coast 
residents that opponents of nuclear weapons 
were neither a tiny minority nor exclusively 
beatnik. Further details from Mrs, Mary 
Smith, 13 Park Grove Terrace, Glasgow, 
G3; 


POLARIS PROTEST 


HOLY LOCH, WHITSUN 


_ , Briefing meetings for 
civil disobedience demonstrators 


Land action: 2 p.m., Saturday, May 6 
Student Movement House, 103 Gower St., W.C.1. 


Sea action: 1.30 p.m., Sunday, May 7 
ACTT Building, 2 Soho Sq., W.1. 


Direct Action Committee Against Nuclear War 
344 Seven Sisters Road, N.4. (STA 7062) 
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ANOTHER 
SIT-DOWN 
TRIUMPH 


Police could arrest 
only a third of the 


demonstrators 
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"THE police told the Committee of 100 last Satur- 
In London last Saturday: some of the demonstrators in Whitehall at the start of the sit-down day that they estimated that 2,500 people took 
protest against nuclear weapons. The Committee of 100’s supporters were stopped just after passing Pat in the demonstration in Central London against 
the Cenotaph (left) on their way to Parliament Square. They sat down in the road and shortly | 2UClear weapons. Of these over 800 were arrested 
afterwards the police arrested over 800—about one third of them. and taken to police stations after their route to Par- 
liament Square had been blocked. The 
remainder continued a mass sit-down 


cael :. y. i" : in Whitehall surrounded by hundreds 
Hundreds defy New York CD alert ©: 


Bow Street Magistrates Court held 
a record marathon sitting on Saturday 
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A CROSS the USA last Friday after- lay down in front of the two police patrol. Reynolds. and. Robert Gilmore; At the 


